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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 1907-15: FRAGMENTS 
OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


I 


N AUGUST, 1907, David Hutcheson 
| resigned because of poor health from 
the position of superintendent of the 
Reading Room in the Library of Con- 
gress. I had met him several times, no- 
tably when he asked us to lunch in 1905, 
when I was bringing Mrs. Bishop to 
Princeton as a bride. I remember re- 
marking when I read the brief notice of 
his resignation in the New York paper 
that it was a good library job for some- 
one. The last thing which I expected was 
that I should be asked to take it. Dr. 
Putnam’s letter inviting me to come to 
Washington to discuss the matter was a 
bolt from the blue. 
After talking it over and going around 
the building to get acquainted with the 
several departments, Putnam formally 


_asked me to take the post—on probation, 


as all new appointments were then made. 
I have always thought this an excellent 
system; at the end of six months, it was 
agreed, the Librarian would either tell 
the probationer that he was accepted and 
issue a permanent appointment, or give 
him six months to find another post, and 
there would be no hard feelings about it. 
One either filled the bill, or he didn’t. The 
appointee would likewise have the same 


privilege. I have often wished that all ap- 
pointments could be made on this basis, 
which is fair to both parties. A great 
many misfits would have been avoided, 
had there been any such system in uni- 
versity appointments to professorships, 
for example. 

I recall that I had some difficulty get- 
ting released from Princeton. Dr. Richard- 
son was in Europe, and Mr. Morgan was 
reluctant toact in his absence. It took two 
months to get the matter straightened 
out, and it was November first that I en- 
tered on my service, a month less than 
five years from the time I had gone from 
Brooklyn to Princeton. An amusing fea- 
ture of the appointment, which I learned 
about much later, was that there were 
over 160 applications for the post, and I 
was not among them. Also the senators 
from New Jersey were not consulted, and 
one of them, Martine, was rather 
“peeved” about it when I first met him 
in the course of my duties. 

The Library of Congress in 1907 was— 
and is—unique among libraries in that 
there is no governing board to control the 
Librarian—and to support him. The 
Joint Committee on the Library con- 
fines itself to such duties as the approval 
of busts of former statesmen for display 
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in the Capitol and does not run the Li- 
brary. The subcommittee of the House 
and Senate before whom the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation 
Bill came for consideration were the 
holders of the purse strings. The half- 
hours for which the Librarian of Con- 
gress appeared before each subcommittee 
were the all-important moments of the 
year. After the bill was passed and 
signed, the Librarian of Congress was 
supreme. His force—not being an execu- 
tive department—was not under the 
Civil Service Commission. He was re- 
sponsible for the service directly to Con- 
gress—and to no one else. While this sit- 
uation gave a strong Librarian a free 
hand, it also worked to his disadvantage. 
He had no group on whom he could rely 
for advice and counsel, no supporters be- 
fore Congress or before public opinion. 
He had to resist alone political pressure 
to make certain appointments—and that 
pressure was constant and powerful. 
Only a very strong man, sure of himself 
and of his service, could stand up to it, use 
it when desired, and ignore it when he 
thought it wise. Such a man had been 
Ainsworth Spofford; such was Herbert 
Putnam. 

In 1907 the Library of Congress had 
been ten years in its new building across 
from the Capitol. Memories of the old 
library still lingered among the staff, but 
no one regretted the change from the 
west side of the Capitol building. Herbert 
Putnam had been in charge for eight 
years, having come in 1899 from the Bos- 
ton Public Library." He had his organiza- 
tion of the Library firmly established on 
the lines which it followed for decades. 
The Appropriation Bill of 1897 which 


*Cf. William Warner Bishop and Andrew 
Keogh (eds.), Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam... . 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), pp. 
15-21. 
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made provisions for the Library of Con- 
gress in its new structure was the con- 
stitution and charter of the Library. It 
was continually referred to in the Li- 
brarian’s Annual Reports, and especially 
in the Report for 1901, which became a 
sort of manual or guide, including a de- 
scription of the work of each “division,” 
as the several departments were then 
called. This Report is well worth study. 
It is an epitome of the best library prac- 
tice of its day and set a standard which 
was the envy of librarians everywhere. 

It is rather amusing that no one can 
tell exactly how large was the Library of 
Congress at the time it was moved bodily 
from the Capitol—or subsequently. Du- 
plicates included, it probably numbered 
some 800,000 volumes, but this did not 
include duplicate copies of copyrighted 
books stored in the Copyright Office. A 
count was taken later—in June, 1902— 
and the Annual Report for 1907 shows 
1,433,848 volumes. But no one claimed 
that this count was absolutely accurate. 
There were a number of volumes annual- 
ly worn out or lost, as happens in every 
library—only they had not been deduct- 
ed from the total—and, in fact, books 
reappeared continually. I recall one 
which was sent back by a law firm in 
Buffalo which I found had been charged 
to Roscoe Conklin in 1866, while he was 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. But, for most purposes, the figures 
are substantially correct. The Library 
was growing rapidly and its printed 
books increasing by great numbers each 
year. The copyrighted accessions did not 
amount in number to more than 15 per 
cent of the annual additions, and while 
most important in the fields of music, 
maps, and prints, did not greatly 
strengthen the Library’s collection of 
printed books, save that they brought a 
number of books no library would spend 
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money for, and represented the output of 
American publishing. From that point of 
view they were worth keeping, but I pre- 
sume the Library would have bought but 
a small portion of the total, had it been 
required to purchase all its accessions. 
While it is somewhat out of place to 
mention it here, I cannot refrain from 
describing what I soon found was one of 
my regular duties, the decision on wheth- 
er or not to take into the Library copy- 
righted books. The law requires the de- 
posit of two copies, but no law said how 
many the Library of Congress must take 
and keep. One could take both, or one, 
or neither. The decision was the work of 
a small board consisting of the chiefs of 
the Bibliography Division, the Catalog 
Division, and the Reading Room. 
Twice daily we went over the books re- 
ceived by the Copyright Office files. If 
there was any question about it, we took 
the book, holding that it was better to 
take questionable material than to ex- 
clude it. Of course the cases in which 
both copies were taken were few. We got 
very expert at this business, and a deci- 
sion was ordinarily reached in very short 
time. The chief of the Catalog Division, 
Hanson, was rather negligent in this 
work, but Griffin and I took it seriously 
and were always represented by others 
in case we could not come. It took only 
twenty minutes, or even less, twice a day, 
but was a very important part of the 
day’s routine. Of course the decision was 
not necessarily final—any one of a num- 
ber of people could call for the second 
copy, for instance; but, as I recall it, our 
decision to accept a book was seldom 
questioned. A good many copyrighted 
and printed articles, telephone directo- 
ries, railroad timetables, patent-medicine 
almanacs, advertising pamphlets, and 
the like, while stored in the Copyright 
Office files as a matter of record, were not 


taken into the Library for cataloging and 
preservation and were eliminated auto- 
matically. 

Perhaps one of the most important of 
Putnam’s many important services was 
his recognition of the value of the copy- 
righted nonbook material and his deter- 
mination to exploit it in a fashion worthy 
of a great library. The Maps, Music, 
Prints, and Newspaper divisions were 
headed by specialists, given ample funds 
to buy and bind in their fields, furnished 
with adequate staffs, and encouraged to 
develop publications which were issued 
by the Library through the Government 
Printing Office. It is not too much to say 
that the position of these parts of the Li- 
brary, under Putnam’s direction, became 
easily first in America and challenged 
similar establishments long developed by 
European governments. The Music Di- 
vision had at its head Oscar Sonneck, an 
American of German descent, educated 
in musicology in Germany, and capable 
of raising the Music Division, which was 
especially favored by the copyright laws, 
to a position of great prominence and in- 
fluence. European and American firms 
could collect royalties on performances 
of the works they published only so far as 
they were copyrighted in the United 
States. As there was a profit involved, 
few failed in this elemental duty, and the 
Music Division had an abundance of 
scores and of sheet music as a conse- 
quence. Joined to a wise and masterful 
policy of buying, the copyright law 
brought the Music Division to a position 
where it was pre-eminent in the country. 
I had had a small experience in trying to 
buy and catalog music at Princeton and 
had found out how difficult it was. But 
many times I found at Washington what 
I had tried to buy with but indifferent 
success. The acquisition of special collec- 
tions—I recall the purchase of some 
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twenty thousand librettos at one time as 
one example—the development of a sys- 
tem of cataloging, and liberal allowances 
for sheet-music cases and for binding 
made the Music Division the envy of all 
its colleagues—it would be unfair to say 
“rivals,” for none of them enjoyed the 
copyright privilege with its provision for 
foreign publications. 

The Map Division likewise was easily 
the first in America at that time, and its 
head, P. Lee Phillips, was one of the fore- 
most American authorities on geography. 
Bernard Green, whose Yankee ingenuity 
was much in evidence in the whole Li- 
brary, had devised a steel map case 
which permitted large maps to be dis- 
sected and filed flat in folders; some hun- 
dreds of thousands of them were thus 
treated. The Library’s collection of at- 
lases was large and very valuable, but its 
sheet maps were its chief possession, al- 
most unique in character and number, 
again by operation of the copyright law. 
Phillips was a character, a typical south- 
erner, fond of his toddy and of good liv- 
ing, an old Washingtonian, and, withal, 
an able geographer, as his bibliographies 
still testify. His father had been a dis- 
tinguished member of the New Orleans 
bar, who had moved to Washington after 
the Civil War, and enjoyed the distinction 
of having been invited to sit with the 
United States Supreme Court as amicus 
curiae on several occasions when the 
Court heard appeals of cases based on the 
French code of Louisiana. Phillips used 
to tell me stories of Washington before 
the modern city was built. He had a 
habit of removing valuable maps from 
books and storing them in the Map Di- 
vision, cataloged under their designer, 
who was not always the author of the 
book. He claimed that he thus prevented 
thieves from removing the maps, and 
that he had duly cataloged them. It was 
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after complaints from an irate reader who 
had found the maps missing from our 
copy that I discovered this pleasing habit 
of Phillips, and a battle royal resulted. It 
ended in his keeping the maps, but at the 
cost of inserting a slip in the place from 
which they had been taken showing their 
location, and of noting on the catalog 
card that the maps which had accom- 
panied the volume were in the Map Di- 
vision. If we had had a curator of rare 
books at the time, I am not certain how 
the question would have been settled. 
Nor am I sure that we succeeded in dis- 
covering all the books from which the 
maps had been removed for safekeeping. 
Any time that a valuable map was re- 
ported missing, I used to make personal 
inquiries in the Map Division, and found 
quite a number. 

The system of filing maps by geo- 
graphical location permitted any wanted 
map to be spotted very quickly. I recall 
that when an international congress of 
geographers visited the Library, there 
was a test of our speed in producing de- 
sired maps. Some member asked to be 
shown a map of Missouri published in 
1874, and it was handed him in a minute 
and a half. The whole congress burst into 
applause at the moment Phillips’ assist- 
ant, Welti, handed the map to the in- 
quirer. Later in the Reading Room the 
same inquirer, Chisholm, the  well- 
known compiler of Chisholm’s Gazetteer, 
challenged my assertion that a book 
could ordinarily be got to the reader in 
five minutes, and called for a test. The 
whole group stood around, watch in 
hand, and again there was applause when 
the desired volume was given Chisholm 
in three-and-a-half minutes. I had some 
anxious moments before it arrived, for at 
that hour—about noon—there was or- 
dinarily no attendant on the deck of the 
stacks on which the desired volume was 
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located. But it came down on the book- 
carrier triumphantly, and I never in- 
quired who sent it. 

The Prints Division was in charge of 
Arthur J. Parsons, a tall, thin man who 
was obviously ill, and who was a close 
personal friend of Putnam’s. He did not 
live very long aiter I arrived, but there 
was time for me to develop an immense 
respect for his knowledge of prints and 
especially of etchings. The collections of 
the Prints Division were most miscel- 
laneous, including copyrighted photo- 
graphs and prints of all sorts, and really 
valuable engravings which would have 
done honor to any cabinet des estampes. 
Here, again, the operation of the copy- 
right law brought the Library a huge 
mass of material. David Roberts was the 
assistant chief and developed an im- 
mense practical capacity for his work, 
which ran from arranging exhibits of en- 
gravings to the care of priceless materi- 
als. Parsons was a wealthy man who 
served for the love of the work. I remem- 
ber Putnam once remarking that his 
salary just about paid his monthly bills 
at the Metropolitan Club. 

Head of the Newspaper and Periodi- 
cals Division when I arrived was Herman 
H. B. Meyer, who later became, in turn, 
chief of the Order Division, of the Bibli- 
ography Division, and of the Legislative 
Reference Service. Meyer became my in- 
timate friend, and I found him a truly 
helpful colleague and a most staunch 
supporter. He had been a student of 
mine at Pratt Institute Library School, 
and I had urged his appointment on 
Hanson when the latter needed a man to 
classify books in the applied sciences. He 
rose rapidly in the library service, in 
which he was continued a bit past the re- 
tiring age. Before going into librarianship 
he had been a gas engineer, and had 
amassed a small competence, so he did 


what he wanted to do, became a librari- 
an. He was of Dutch descent, but the 
family spoke German at home, and he 
retained a remarkable fluency in that 
tongue. He bought a place of some six 
acres in Georgetown, off Wisconsin 
Avenue, and became a gardener of sorts. 
Mrs. Meyer and he had no children, but 
were hosts to all the children of the li- 
brary staff. His career is well known, so 
I do no more than mention it, but I can- 
not refrain from alluding to his services 
to the American Library Association, 
both during the first World War and 
later. He was president of the A.L.A. fi- 
nally—a difficult office to fill when one 
occupies a subordinate, though promi- 
nent, position in a library whose head 
had also been president. He had plans 
for a bibliography of American imprints 
down to 1876, and expected to work on 
that after his retirement, having got to- 
gether over 100,000 cards. But he was 
cut off by pneumonia within, I believe, a 
year of retirement. Meyer was a striking- 
looking man with a shock of abundant 
gray hair, black eyebrows, and a heavy 
mustache. His long service in the Library 
of Congress, in the A.L.A., and in the 
Bibliographical Society marks an epoch 
in American library history. We were 
particularly intimate friends, and once 
went camping together, after the Mack- 
inac Conference of the A.L.A., in Bay 
Finn, off the North Channel of Lake 
Huron. By that time motor boats had 
replaced the sailing craft of 1905, but 
there were no cottages around Bay Finn 
or McGregor Bay, in striking contrast to 
the present situation. 

In further expansion of the library or- 
ganization there was the office force, with 
the Librarian’s secretary, Miss Margaret 
D. McGuffey, who had been with Put- 
nam in Boston, and her assistants, and 
the chief clerk, Allen Boyd. Every gov- 
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ernment office or department then had a 
chief clerk, whose duties in the Library 
of Congress were closely allied to the Li- 
brarian’s office staff, and whose position 
was that of a sort of confidential secre- 
tary in charge of appointments, etc. 
Boyd was no librarian, but a very effi- 
cient office man. Later I came to appreci- 
ate his services, but when too close to his 
work for entire comfort, it was chiefly his 
lack of knowledge of library practices 
which impressed me. Putnam had a 
colored factotum, Louis Alexander, who 
was a marvel of tact and efficiency. He 
acted as receptionist, and had developed 
an unusual sense of the varying impor- 
tance of visitors, who might be anything 
from the Speaker of the House, or a sena- 
tor, to a harmless crank. I never knew 
Louis—as we all called him—to be flus- 
tered or at a loss. He saved Putnam from 
embarrassment countless times, was a 
fine headwaiter in the Librarian’s private 
dining-room, and, in general, kept busy 
and efficient. He raised a family of eleven 
children on a modest salary, and they all 
did well, and he abundantly earned his 
retirement which came in 1939 with Put- 
nam’s own. 

A picturesque figure was Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford, long Librarian of Con- 
gress—he had been appointed by Lincoln 
in 1863—and was now eighty-five years 
old, but still active as Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian. I had an office next to his on the 
front of the building, and grew to like 
and admire him greatly in the single year 
before he died in the summer of 1908. He 
had had a stroke just before I came to 
Washington, and still carried his right 
arm in a sling. But he was determination 
itself in making his other arm do the 
work of two. Putnam’s treatment of 
Spofford was a never failing delight. It 
was deferential, affectionate, kindly, and 
considerate always. I veritably believe 
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that Spofford enjoyed his last years when 
he was freed from the directing responsi- 
bility and could devote himself to build- 
ing up the Library’s collections. In 
Washington at that time a newcomer 
called upon his superior; Spofford and 
his daughter promptly returned our call 
and the acquaintance with Miss Spofford 
thus begun was to continue long after 
her father’s death. One could not look at 
his deep-set eyes and mobile face without 
wondering whether all the stories about 
his marvelous knowledge were true. I 
fancy they were, and that he was the last 
of the old-time librarians who really 
knew the books they amassed with such 
zeal. 

Spofford used to take a nap in the 
afternoon, lying down on a horsehair- 
covered sofa in his office. These naps be- 
came more frequent and prolonged be- 
fore his death in the late summer of 
1908. Putnam directed me to clear out 
his desk—a roll-top affair with deep 
drawers stuffed full of papers. One of the 
first things I came on was the agreement 
drawn up by the Continental Congress 
in 1776, pledging the members to secrecy 
regarding the deliberations of that body 
and signed by more members than signed 
the Declaration of Independence. It was 
in seven pieces, having broken in the 
folds, and was in a one-cent stamped en- 
velope addressed to Spofford with the 
name of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in the upper left-hand corner. 
This document was later skilfully re- 
paired in the Manuscripts Division and 
exhibited. No one knows where it came 
from—certainly not from the insurance 
company. I naturally examined every en- 
velope and document with great care 
after finding this. I recall that I found a 
number of money orders for two dollars 
each, sent in payment of copyright fees 
and stuffed into the desk, as well as a 
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number of one- and two-dollar bills which 
Dr. Spofford had thrust into the desk and 
forgotten. The only other valuable items 
I remember were the commissions of 
Benedict Arnold and Henry Laurens as 
major generals in the Army of the United 
States, but I found a number of other 
documents of some importance, and even 
a few library books which had been long 
missing from the shelves. 

The District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation held a meeting in the Library 
of Congress in honor of Spofford’s 
memory the autumn after his death. 
Putnam read the paper on Spofford 
which he published later in the Independ- 
ent, under the title of “A Librarian 
Passed.” It was a worthy tribute and in- 
cluded a sort of epitaph, which I later 
turned into Latin, as it seemed adapted 
to that sonorous language. After the 
formal exercises were concluded, General 
John W. Foster, long a figure in politics 
and a great friend of Spofford, rose and 
publicly thanked Putnam for his treat- 
ment of Spofford after the latter’s en- 
forced retirement from the post of Li- 
brarian. Foster’s voluntary tribute to 
Putnam made a great impression on 
the distinguished audience filling the 
Representatives Reading Room. The 
applause which burst out at its conclu- 
sion almost, but not quite, overwhelmed 
Putnam, who managed some sort of reply 
averring that he never thought of his ac- 
tions in that way. It was a great privilege 
to have known Spofford—a greater to ob- 
serve the relations between him and his 
successor. 

The Bibliography Division at the time 
of my arrival was headed by Appleton 
Prentiss Clark Griffin, who had grown up 
in the Boston Public Library and had 
been called to Washington before Put- 
nam’s appointment. Griffin was a char- 
acter. He had, I believe, never been to 


college, but from his long service in ref- 
erence work in two of the foremost li- 
braries in the country had acquired an 
immense knowledge and an ability to put 
it to good use. His division handled mat- 
ters involving inquiry at some length, 
and we in the Reading Room were sup- 
posed to turn over to it any investigation 
which promised to be prolonged. Our re- 
lations were always friendly, and I en- 
deavored to instil into the Reading- 
Room force the idea that any lengthy in- 
quiry was to be turned over to the Bibli- 
ography Division—not always with com- 
plete success, it must be admitted, for it 
is contrary to human nature to give up 
to another an interesting line of investi- 
gation. The Bibliography Division, un- 
der Griffin (and later under Meyer), is- 
sued a great number of selected lists of 
references on questions of the day, many 
of which were printed as Library of Con- 
gress publications. Later Griffin suc- 
ceeded Spofford as Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian, and I fear he did not do so well 
in that post as he had as head of a divi- 
sion. He was given, among other duties, 
the task of passing on recommendations 
for the purchase of books, and incurred 
the dislike which negative decisions gen- 
erally arouse on the part of those who 
have made the suggestions. I recall that 
Hanson, Meyer, and I were distinctly 
disgruntled at the way our recommenda- 
tions were turned down, until finally we 
became reluctant to make any. My own 
personal feeling for Griffin was always 
friendly, but officially we disagreed on 
almost every matter of policy. He was 
very lukewarm toward the A.L.A., I re- 
member, and I was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of that body, particularly after 
Utley became its secretary. 

The processing of books was then di- 
vided into an Order, a Cataloging, and a 
Classification division. Meyer became 
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chief of the Order Division soon after my 
advent, and gave that division a great 
impetus. Not only the copyrighted ac- 
cessions were included in the division’s 
work, but the receipt of gifts and the 
purchase of some hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of books annually. At 
first it was necessary to use up the an- 
nual appropriation in the fiscal year, and 
I always had a few expensive items held 
in reserve for June; but Putnam got the 
wording of the act changed so that this 
was no longer necessary, to the Library’s 
great profit. The work not only of han- 
dling the receipt of more than a hundred 
thousand items each year, but of ac- 
counting for expenditures and placing 
orders, maintaining good relations with 
agents at home and abroad, and keeping 
track of orders placed was no small task. 
Under Meyer, and later under Ashley, 
this was done with skill and force. Of 
course I had no hand in it, but I was nec- 
essarily in close touch with all its details, 
and, when I went on to Michigan, the 
knowledge thus gained was invaluable. I 
recall that the task of determining that a 
book approved for purchase was or was 
not owned by the Library was the work 
of the Order Division. In my later years 
at the Library this work was in charge of 
Maurice H. Avery, who displayed re- 
markable ingenuity in discovering that 
recommended books were in the Library 
already. In this he used to consult me 
often, and I recall finding rather fre- 
quently that we owned books of high 
price or sets of journals. Avery saved the 
Library large sums every year, and the 
work of “searching” was always well 
done. It is most astonishing how fre- 
quently booksellers’ and auctioneers’ 
catalogs enter books and journals in de- 
vious ways—by no means according to 
the cataloging rules, which necessarily 
govern a library’s entries. An unwary 
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person would never suspect that the Li- 
brary had already acquired attractive 
items, and in the state of the Library of 
Congress catalogs prior to the comple- 
tion of most of the classification there 
was added difficulty in turning up want- 
ed books. As the Reading Room had to 
cope with this same difficulty all the 
time, it was only natural that appeals 
should be made to me by the Order Di- 
vision. And a retentive memory for titles 
helped out. 

J. C. M. Hanson headed the Catalog 
Division. He had been brought by John 
Russell Young from Wisconsin before 
Putnam’s arrival, and it was one of the 
best bits of work done by that short- 
lived administration. Hanson was of 
Norwegian birth, brought to this coun- 
try as an infant, educated at Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa, and at a theological 
seminary in St. Louis, where German 
was the official language, later going to 
Cornell and winning distinction as a 
pitcher on the baseball team. Along the 
line he managed to pick up a linguistic 
equipment which was extraordinary. His 
knowledge of books, too, was profound, 
and he was the ideal head of a catalog de- 
partment in a national library. He col- 
lected an able force of both men and 
women and worked with them cordially. 
They were devoted to him. The decision 
to recatalog the entire library, the work 
on the Anglo-American Code of 1908, the 
printing of cards, and, finally, their sale 
as government documents marked Han- 
son’s administration of the division. Put- 
nam, with clear vision of what these de- 
cisions implied, backed him up and got 
the necessary appropriations. Charles 
Hastings, a genius in his way, organized 
the sale of cards, and, altogether, the 
first fifteen years of the century marked 
a revolution in American cataloging 
practice. For much of this Hanson was 
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responsible. He was never wholly happy 
in his work—probably he never would 
have been anywhere—and the call to 
Chicago to become assistant librarian of 
the University of Chicago, under Burton, 
appealed to him. But I have always 
thought he regretted the loss of his great 
opportunity at Washington. The Catalog 
Division under Hanson was the most bal- 
anced and eflicient I have ever known. 
To be sure, there were delays, and people 
got impatient at them, but there was effi- 
cient and productive scholarship, and an 
output little short of marvelous, all 
things considered. 

The Classification Division was head- 
ed by Charles Martel, a Swiss who had 
been brought from the Newberry Li- 
brary, where Hanson had also worked 
under Dr. Poole. Martel was a marvel 
of modest scholarship,” as Putnam once 
said to me. He was indefatigable, spend- 
ing most of his evenings in the library, 
and putting in such long hours of work 
as to seem unbelievable. Short, quick in 
his movements, but slow of speech, Mar- 
tel was far from impressive to a chance 
acquaintance. But when one got to know 
him, his attainments and his knowledge 
were simply overwhelming. The Library 
of Congress classification scheme is his 
monument. That scheme was made up 
from the books themselves. The classi- 
fiers would go through the Library, pick- 
ing out from the shelves books (still in Mr. 
Jefierson’s classification scheme) which 
seemed to fall into the new class, and ar- 
ranging them according to a previously 
prepared tentative outline. Sometimes 
the books numbered over eighty thou- 
sand volumes—in Class H, for example. 
They would arrange and rearrange these, 
finding out the merits and defects in 
their tentative scheme, and, finally, 
would turn the shelf-listers loose on the 
lot. The next job was to catalog the 


books with printed cards and to publish 
the classification schedules. And, mean- 
time, the books would not be withdrawn 
from circulation, and my staff had the 
job of serving them. It required close 
teamwork and no end of patience. But 
Martel emerged from it all a colossal 
figure—quiet, modest, and avoiding pub- 
licity, but capable and most impressive. 
The Library was most fortunate in hav- 
ing Hanson and Martel, a team which 
has never been equaled anywhere. 

The binding was done in the Library 
building by a detachment from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. These men natu- 
rally preferred their own style and their 
own materials, but in good faith used the 
Library’s specifications. I recall that the 
branch bindery was on the north side of 
the building in the so-called basement, 
which was almost entirely above ground. 
I once took Cobden-Sanderson, the fa- 
mous British binder, through this bind- 
ery, and he remarked that no binder in 
London had any such good natural light- 
ing as they got in our bindery. 

The Library of Congress has long been 
known for its unusual collections of pa- 
pers of American public men, particular- 
ly the Presidents of the United States, as 
well as for the Rochambeau papers and 
other important groups. These were 
gathered, stored, and served in the 
Manuscripts Division, whose head was 
then Worthington Chauncey Ford, of the 
well-known Brooklyn family. Ford was 
very deaf, but otherwise extremely com- 
petent, and his publications as chief of 
the Manuscript Division put that organ- 
ization in the first rank. Later he left to 
become secretary of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in Boston; he was 
succeeded by Gaillard Hunt, from the 
State Department. There were always 
groups of prominent scholars engaged on 
these documents, and the roll of visitors 
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to the Manuscripts Division would sound 
like a roll call of American historians. 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson was then head 
of the American History section of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; he 
succeeded Hunt as chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. That Putnam succeeded 
in getting men of such caliber to head one 
of the Library’s divisions is a tribute to 
his extraordinary powers of persuasion 
as well as to his discernment. 

The Law Library was housed partly 
at the Capitol, for the convenience of the 
Supreme Court, but the greater portion 
was in the library building, and practical- 
ly all the foreign law books were housed 
there. The post of law librarian was held 
in my time, successively, by George 
Winfield Scott, Middleton G. Beaman, 
and Edwin M. Borchard. None of these 
men took very seriously the library side 
of their duties. They were more inter- 
ested in publishing the fruit of their re- 
searches than in the daily service. None 
of them ever developed a system of clas- 
sification for the books under his control. 
As a matter of fact, these schedules have 
never yet been published. I recall Scott 
arguing that arrangement by author and 
year was good enough for anyone, re- 
gardless of the fact that there were liter- 
ally scores of thousands of books and 
journals in the Law Library which could 
not be successfully arranged by the old- 
fashioned method in vogue in lawyers’ 
libraries. “Byles on Bills goes under 
Byles,” said he, ‘‘and there is no sense in 
getting the books on bills together, as 
every lawyer knows them.” It was im- 
possible to argue with such complacency, 
and if the Law Library portion of the Li- 
brary of Congress has had so little influ- 
ence on other American libraries, the 
fault is plainly on its heads. Borchard 
went to a most successful career at Yale, 
but as a professor in the Law School, not 


as head of its Law Library. I got on all 
right with the people in the Law Library, 
but it was by ignoring their lack of mod- 
ernness and utilizing their very human 
willingness to help out. 

Spofford had, decades before I came, 
made a deal with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, by virtue of which the Library of 
Congress stored, cataloged, and served 
its exchanges. As a consequence, the files 
of European, Asiatic, and American 
academies and similar learned bodies 
were large and most valuable. A deal of 
patient work was needed to fill in and 
prepare for binding missing volumes, and 
it was done most efficiently by Francis 
Parsons, who concealed under a modest 
exterior an amount of knowledge and a 
persistency that were simply amazing. 
He worked steadily for years at this task, 
devoting his whole life to it, and by rea- 
son of his persistency succeeding in com- 
pleting many, many files. Such a man is 
a veritable treasure to any library. Par- 
sons was an old Washingtonian, and, 
withal, an amateur of baseball. I saw 
many a game in his company or Han- 
son’s when Walter Johnson used to 
pitch for the “Senators.”” Hanson was 
most appreciative of the fine points of 
Johnson’s pitching and used to point 
them out to me with almost professional 
skill. 
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The service in the Reading Room it- 
self, in the stacks and in the two reading 
rooms for the Senate and House, was di- 
rectly under the superintendent of the 
Reading Room. As the Reading Room 
was open from nine in the morning until 
ten at night, there were necessarily two 
forces. I found, on my arrival, that they 
served alternately, coming in at nine one 
day and at half-past two the next. There 
were, consequently, two hours in which 
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the forces overlapped. Nothing that I 
could do or say would make the Reading- 
Room force change voluntarily from this 
customary procedure. I was conscious 
that it would be to the advantage of the 
service to have the same people on duty 
at night for at least a week, but I did not 
wish to antagonize the group by forcing 
the change. The Sunday service was 
separately organized, and often left the 
stacks at least in considerable confusion 
after a busy day. In fact, there was much 
indulgence in the old army game of pass- 
ing the buck. Every failure to keep books 
in order was blamed on either the other 
force or the Sunday force. I solved this 
difficulty by making one of the two at- 
tendants on the “‘deck”’ in the stacks re- 
sponsible for the order of the books on 
one side of the center aisle (generally 
some 35,000 volumes) and giving the 
other side to the other attendant. After 
a few weeks of pressure the order was 
greatly improved. 

The Reading-Room force detailed for 
duty in the room itself was fairly ade- 
quate in number. It did not contain a 
single graduate of a library school, while 
the service generally contained scores of 
them. There were two principal assist- 
ants, both by some accident named Mor- 
rison, although not related. John and 
Hugh Morrison had been with the Li- 
brary for years. They had literally grown 
up in it, and had gained an invaluable 
knowledge of its books from living with 
them and serving them. Time and again 
I have seen them solve bibliographical 
puzzles which had baffled the best brains 
of the service, not by their learning but 
by practical skill in finding books. But 
the force as a whole was a discouraging 
lot to work with and through. While 
politics had not influenced appointments 
after Putnam’s arrival, political influence 
had been responsible for many earlier ap- 
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pointments, particularly in the Reading- 
Room force. Some very valuable and 
likable folk had been added to the service 
in this way. On the whole, I came to like 
the Reading-Room staff very greatly, 
but there were some members whom I 
could barely tolerate. 

In charge of filling orders from the 
government departments and of interli- 
brary loans was a rare soul, Charles W. 
Coleman, to whom I became greatly at- 
tached. He was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, came from an old Wil- 
liamsburg family, steeped in Virginia 
lore and, by a happy accident, in theatri- 
cal literature and in knowledge of actors 
and actresses. He lived with Admiral 
“Fighting Bob” Evans, then retired, 
after a most active career—Coleman 
being some sort of kinsman of Mrs. 
Evans. Coleman was industry itself, 
despite a lame arm which had been 
shattered by a fall from a ladder, and de- 
spite rather poor health. He became an 
expert in interpreting much-abbreviated 
titles, especially those coming from the 
Smithsonian and the National Museum. 
I have no doubt the scientists merely 
copied them from footnotes without 
looking them up at all. This impression 
was deepened by repeated calls for 
Ibidem or Ibid. One of his colleagues by a 
chance remark revealed that he was a 
poet of sorts as well, and I cherish a vol- 
ume of his poems published privately 
after his death. Whenever Julia Marlowe 
or Ellen Terry came to town, Coleman 
was sure to ask for leave for a few hours, 
and I recall he once gave me tickets for a 
performance of Forbes-Robertson. I re- 
member saying that if I had six Cole- 
mans I could dispense with the rest of the 
Reading-Room force of some fifty people. 
As the interlibrary loans increased in 
numbers, Coleman came more and more 
to devote himself to them. As always, it 
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was rather hard to know from the cor- 
respondence what was actually wanted 
in the case of books not cited by author, 
title, and year of publication. Coleman 
developed an almost uncanny detective 
ability, ferreting out the wanted book or 
article from a group of similar materials. 

It is not generally recognized how much 
the interlibrary loan owes to Putnam. He 
first gave it form and defined its limits. 
In 1907 there were few such loans. I re- 
member in 1908 going to Pittsburgh to a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation to speak on this topic,? basing 
my remarks almost wholly on Putnam’s 
written statements. The great develop- 
ment since that early day is a tribute to 
his discernment and incisive directions. 

The direct service of books to Congress 
was under the Reading Room. We main- 
tained a “station’”’ at the Capitol with 
quick carrier transport through a tunnel. 
Members of Congress could take books 
out of the Library, and this privilege was 
extended to their families and their sec- 
retaries. The only other official circula- 
tion was to the various government de- 
partments and to the legations of foreign 
countries, but the Librarian extended the 
privilege of drawing books to a few per- 
sons in Washington and to visiting 
scholars. Charging records were kept in 
the Reading Room and had to answer 
these questions: (1) To whom is a given 
book charged; (2) When is it due; 
(3) What is charged to each member or 
other person having the privilege. It will 
be seen that few of the charging systems 
then—or now—in vogue could answer 
all three questions, and, moreover, there 
were no book cards. By using specially 
prepared slips containing carbon paper, 
it was possible to write on a noiseless 
typewriter the charges in three sections 

2Cf. “Inter-library Loans,” Library Journal, 
XXXIV (1909), 527-32. 


at one time. This method was finally in- 
stalled, but the system never worked 
any too well, largely because there was 
no way of enforcing on members (or 
others) the time limit in vogue. The 
problem remained a difficult one, and 
was always a source of more or less fric- 
tion. There were records of charges in the 
department going back to 1863, the date 
when Spofford became Librarian. 

The telephone was constantly in use 
in requesting books and information. 
When I first became superintendent, 
anyone who was handy answered the 
telephone, making notes on all sorts of 
paper. One of the first things I did was to 
get blanks printed and a telephone at- 
tendant assigned to each force. Further 
systematization followed, and I recall 
that I had placed on my desk in the 
morning the telephone calls which had 
been unanswered for any reason the eve- 
ning before. I attended to these even be- 
fore the day’s mail, and frequently found 
it possible to solve problems or assign 
them to certain persons. Occasionally 
they went to other divisions, especially if 
they required investigation. There was a 
chance to telephone the person from 
whom the order came in this fashion. 

I became acutely aware of the difficul- 
ty in doing reference work by telephone. 
It is simple enough in most cases. But 
when one secretary is interpreting her 
notes of what her chief wants, and when 
a telephone (or other) attendant is re- 
ceiving them, especially if the books 
asked for are in foreign languages (and 
neither one knows that language), the re- 
sult is likely to be chaos. One of the ele- 
mentary duties in reference work is to 
discover what is really wanted. You can- 
not tell from the record of a telephone call 
what is in the mind of an inquirer, and it 
is even rather difficult to find that out 
over the telephone when you are dealing 
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with the principal directly. Theoretical- 
ly, reference work by telephone solves all 
troubles; practically, it does nothing of 
the sort. I remember John Dewey and 
Simeon Ford in my student days in Ann 
Arbor cooking up a gorgeous scheme for 
consulting by telephone a supposedly in- 
fallible librarian as an answer to a schol- 
ar’s troubles. Well—it just won’t work, 
as every reference librarian knows. I re- 
member calling up “‘Ike’’ Hoover at the 
White House to find out what “T.R.” 
really wanted on more than one occasion. 
It was generally completely different 
from the telephone attendant’s version. 
And so it went. In go per cent of the 
cases involving definite titles there is no 
trouble. But when one gets into the realm 
of printed information sought, there is 
difficulty, and always will be difficulty. 

Many members of Congress had been 
in Washington for years, and the Read- 
ing-Room force knew them personally 
and intimately. Some came for their own 
books and would not even let them be 
sent home by the Library car. Others al- 
ways sent their secretaries, and still 
others, various hangers-on. From “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon down to the latest-arrived 
member they were in search of reading 
matter. There was a good deal of direct 
service to committees, but most of that 
was handled by the Bibliography Divi- 
sion. When a member wanted informa- 
tion, he usually wrote about it. But when 
he wanted books, he generally came and 
got them. The House Office Building was 
near the Library; the Senate had theirs 
much farther off, and so the House Read- 
ing Room usually had from two to six 
representatives, but the Senate Reading 
Room was rarely used. The families of 
members were frequently at the Library, 
and one got to know them rather well. 
Service to Congress in the way of informa- 
tion or complicated questions was gener- 
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ally directed either to the Bibliography 
Division—later to the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, I understand—or to some 
specialist on the Library’s staff. Some 
members had a standing order for the 
latest books on their hobbies—thus, all 
new books on gardening were sent regu- 
larly to Speaker Mann, of the House. 

There were many “steady boarders,” 
as we used to term habitués. Some of 
these were most picturesque. One, in par- 
ticular, with white hair reaching to his 
shoulders, was busy for hours each 
day drawing diagrams with India ink. I 
never knew what it was all about—it 
was none of my business. Professional 
genealogists were a competent group, 
and one of them, Thomas Forsythe Nel- 
son, became an intimate friend. Ladies 
from the D.A.R. offices appeared regu- 
larly each week to verify references of 
applicants for membership. There was 
one man who always read books on high- 
er mathematics, and I was entirely 
dumfounded to learn from a chance 
visitor that he was completely crazy and 
had to be told to eat his meals. Reporters 
came after me repeatedly to try to get 
stories about queer characters. My in- 
variable reply was that the relation be- 
tween readers and library assistants was 
confidential, and there was no retailing 
of stories. But the temptation was—and 
is—very strong. Frequently these people 
appeared in the office, either to talk over 
their problems in getting books, or to 
complain of imagined incivilities on the 
part of attendants; generally all they 
wanted was someone to talk to, and it 
took a deal of tact on the part of a busy 
man to handle them. 

The reclassification of the Library 
brought many problems to the Reading- 
Room force. Indeed I wonder how we 
lived through them. Books were removed 
from the old classification devised by 
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Thomas Jefferson and cards, from the 
old catalog (all handwritten and of huge 
size), and it took time to get the books 
into the new order and new cards made 
and printed, and, meantime, we were 
supposed somehow to get the books into 
readers’ hands. Also we were supposed to 
get them back into the place whence they 
were taken, and that place was apt to 
alter hourly with the progress of the 
work of reclassification. Books returned 
by borrowers. offered a special prob- 
lem. It was a wild time until the reclassi- 
fication reached the point where a ma- 
jority of the books were in the new order. 
Joined to that, the classifiers and the 
catalogers were continually descending 
on us for missing books. If they were 
charged out, that was all right, but if 
they weren’t, we had to locate them—if 
we could. It took all the grace available 
on both sides to get through this period, 
which lasted until about 1920—five 
years after I left. 

After I had been in office about two 
years, I discovered that the Reading 
Room for the Blind was under my juris- 
diction. The discovery came about 
through a ghastly row, and I was, I 
found, supposed to settle it. We tried 
very hard to get service to blind people 
transferred to the District of Columbia 
Public Library, but in vain. I recall Put- 
nam saying at that time that it was im- 
possible to argue with a sentiment, an 
opinion I had reason to indorse heartily. 
As we had to keep this service, we deter- 
mined to make it national in its scope, 
and, after I left, my friend Meyer, who 
was put in charge of it, succeeded in an 
effort I had only begun. There were fewer 
than two hundred blind people in the 
District, and the Library owned a very 
good collection of books in Braille, which 
were made subject to interlibrary loan 
and very extensively circulated through 


the agencies for the blind in the several 
states. The work has grown to great pro- 
portions, and large use has been made of 
the “talking-book” and other records. 

Service to the Supreme Court was sup- 
posed to be in charge of the Law Library. 
But one day Justice Holmes—always a 
law unto himself—appeared in my office 
and asked to be shown the books on 
Spanish law, involved in a case appealed 
from the Philippines. He remarked that 
he thought the lawyers on both sides had 
not got all the facts in the case, and on 
search through the pages of the Gazeta 
oficial of Madrid there were found a 
dozen references to the subject. I shall 
never forget Holmes’s remark on this oc- 
casion: “My God! We’ve got to be right. 
There’s no one to review us.’”’ That was 
the beginning of a very pleasant relation. 
Not Holmes alone, but various other 
justices came to me for books from time 
to time. I never paraded this service, 
which was in a sense sub rosa. But I 
greatly enjoyed it. I made a habit of at- 
tending the Supreme Court when copy- 
right questions were argued, though I 
never became an authority on copyright. 
I remember a white-bearded old general 
from Indiana who based his argument on 
a patent decision of some sixty years be- 
fore; the way the Supreme Court justices 
riddled his argument with questions 
amused me greatly. The last thing the 
Court wishes to hear is oratory, and I re- 
call one Indian from Oklahoma who 
came charged with a speech which he 
was determined to deliver. Various jus- 
tices tried to head him off, but he pro- 
nounced his oration on the wrongs of the 
red man, finally, to a completely bored 
bench. 

The White House drew books regular- 
ly in my time. I saw service under The- 
odore Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. The 
first was a great reader and, in addition 
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to the books he wanted personally, had 
me send him through the medium of 
“Ike” Hoover the books and articles 
written by various persons whom he was 
entertaining at the White House. I re- 
member one German professor who was 
spending the winter in Washington, and 
who came to me the day after he had 
lunched at the White House, marveling 
at the extent of the President’s knowl- 
edge. ‘He knew even some articles I had 
written on the Hanseatic League,” said 
he. I carefully refrained from telling him 
that I had sent those very articles, 
marked by slips of paper, to the 
White House two days before. Hoover 
told me that before lunch and before din- 
ner the President would take twenty 
minutes to run through the books and 
articles written by his guests. I could 
pretty nearly foretell the list of guests 
from the books and articles Hoover asked 
me to get for him. But on his own ac- 
count Roosevelt was an omnivorous 
reader and kept us busy supplying him 
with the newest books, sometimes asking 
for them even before they were copy- 
righted. He was most particular about 
prompt return of borrowed books and, 
when he left office in 1909, asked me for 
a list of those still charged to him. There 
were only four; and in the hurry of in- 
auguration day, “T.R.” found time to 
write me a note asking for delay until he 
could look for them at Oyster Bay. He 
actually paid for two which he couldn’t 
find there. 

Taft was a most careless man. He 
drew a great many books, and when he 
left office he had more than 150 charged 
to him. Hoover found some of them in 
various corners of the White House, but 
the greater part of them were never re- 
turned—or paid for. We simply bought 
new copies and charged the old to profit 
and loss. Wilson also was an omnivorous 


reader. I had learned at Princeton of his 
habit of reading detective stories at night 
when he couldn’t sleep, and was not sur- 
prised when he telephoned personally ask- 
ing me to send him ten a week. I kept 
this up so long as I was in office, making 
the selection myself and sending them to 
Hoover at the White House. Of course 
Wilson read other things, but he could 
get through a mystery story in a couple 
of hours. 

As a matter of courtesy the Library’s 
privileges were extended to the several 
embassies and legations and were very 
generally used. It happened that during 
my time in the Library two ambassadors 
who were eminent men of letters became 
familiar figures. Jules Jusserand and 
James Bryce were two men of great dis- 
tinction as authors. Both came frequent- 
ly to the Reading Room, and neither 
would accept special privileges, prefer- 
ring to be treated like other readers. 
Both were members of the Round Table 
and in time came to be personal friends. 
It was a privilege to see Bryce work. He 
was quick, almost nervously quick, used 
bibliographic tools with the familiarity 
of old acquaintance, and made notes by 
some shorthand of his own. I recall once 
meeting him on Sunday morning on the 
towpath of the old canal along the Poto- 
mac River. It was springtime, and he 
showed me an island where northern and 
southern flowers were both found, and 
talked most interestingly on botanizing 
in various parts of the world. The Ger- 
man and other European ambassadors 
and ministers usually sent their secre- 
taries to the Library, but the British and 
French came in person. Mitchell Innes 
was counselor of the British embassy, 
and later was transferred to Montevideo, 
as minister. I remember his dropping 
in one day on leave and telling me about 
the lack of libraries in that capital. These 
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contacts with the outside world were 
most interesting and proved advanta- 
geous later, when I had transferred to 
Michigan. I remember appealing to 
Bryce on some library business, after he 
had returned to England, and gratefully 
recall his trouble and pains over some— 
to him—minor matter. 

The Reading-Room post was not easy 
to fill. Indeed it taxed my powers to the 
utmost. I had to work in and through 
others—not by myself alone. The work 
was constant and exacting. When Con- 
gress was in session my personal re- 
sponsibilities were almost doubled, and 
Congress, instead of adjourning on 
March 4 every other year, was in extra 
session, or in a long session, throughout 
my term of office. I never had enough 
people so that I did not work under pres- 
sure, and though I got in some very good 
folk, I had to use chiefly those I found in 
office. It was a grinding responsibility. 
In the summer the heat was so great that 
efficiency went by the board. But it was 
magnificent training. 


Ill 


Directing the work of the entire Li- 
brary was Herbert Putnam, then in his 
prime. I have put on record in print my 
deliberate judgment as to his abilities 
and achievements.’ It remains to pay 
tribute to him as a man as well as a li- 
brarian. This is a difficult task, for there 
is so much one could say as to lead to 
more than a suspicion of adulation. 

I have always thought that in a war 
Putnam would have made an ideal gen- 
eral of cavalry. Quick, incisive, slight, 
and amazingly resourceful, he was the 
embodiment of force and energy. He 
could foresee consequences of any pro- 

3 Cf. Bishop and Keogh, op. cit., pp. 24-34. Also 
“The Library of Congress under Herbert Putnam,” 
Library Journal, LXIII (1938), 588-89. 
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posal in an instant, going far beyond its 
immediate effect. He was trained as a 
lawyer, and this training never left him. 
A graduate of Harvard College and Co- 
lumbia Law School, he had practiced law 
in Minneapolis for some time before go- 
ing into library work, and his legal train- 
ing gave him a certain advantage in deal- 
ing with legislation and in ordinary 
business. He was not an easy man to 
know, and had few intimates either in the 
Library or out of it. He held his staff at 
arm’s length, never encouraging famili- 
arity, and yet showing himself always 
kind, considerate, and friendly. He was 
gay and apparently easy in manner, but 
it was a gaiety and an ease tempered 
with an immense consideration for 
others. I have never met a more com- 
plete cosmopolite, nor one freer from the 
prejudices of early associations. 

It was a wonderful experience to have 
such a man over one, and few failed to 
profit by his direction. You felt you were 
always being held up to the best that was 
in you, and there was always, on my part 
at least, a certain nervousness arising 
from the very desire to please him. He 
was not quick to detect disloyalty. Some 
of the men whom he advanced rapidly 
and backed to the full were never com- 
pletely loyal to him. My intimates and I 
used to discuss him in rather warm terms 
—not of affection, either. And yet we 
would all of us jump to do his bidding 
and go to no end of trouble to please him. 
If he was somewhat of an enigma to us, 
we were probably equally so to him. Al- 
together, I regarded Putnam not only as 
the greatest librarian in the world, but as 
a sincere and loyal friend and chief. Hap- 
pily, he is still living, and his judgments 
on people and things are eagerly sought 
for by a small group at the Cosmos Club 
and at the Century in New York. 
Among the many things Herbert Put- 
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nam did for the Library was to turn to 
its advantage the private dining-room of 
the Librarian of Congress by creating the 
“Round Table.”” There was literally a 
round table seating ten, which could be 
enlarged <o twenty by the addition of 
wings. Here Putnam always lunched, the 
service being part of the café for em- 
ployees, and here he invited not only his 
division chiefs and Spofford but also 
a choice group of kindred spirits and 
occasional visitors to Washington. On 
Wednesdays there was some formality 
at lunch, and the table extended to its 
full twenty persons. We chiefs of divi- 
sion used to be warned when the number 
would exceed that figure, and then we 
stayed away. There was no formal or- 
ganization of the Round Table. Putnam 
simply invited certain people to join the 
informal group. A few came regularly, 
and one of my most cherished memories 
is of frequent conversations with Otto 
H. Tittman, the head of the Coast Sur- 
vey, who was a “regular.” One met al- 
most every distinguished visitor to the 
city at the Round Table, and a great 
many worth-while residents. You never 
knew whom you might meet there; Bryce 
and Jusserand were members and came 
frequently. So did Jameson, even before 
he became a member of the Library’s 
staff. Ladies occasionally were present, 
and I recall several occasions when 
Putnam asked Mrs. Bishop to act as 
hostess, Mrs. Putnam being out of town. 
I remember one lunch when Mrs. The- 
odore Roosevelt was the guest of honor. 
Charles Henry Butler, the Reporter of 
the Supreme Court, used to donate a 
Virginia ham each fall, and Meyer used 
to contribute a sucking pig annually. 
One had a magnificent view of the Vir- 
ginia highlands and the Lee mansion at 
Arlington from the Round Table room, 
and I recall one distinguished univer- 
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sity president—Folwell, of Minnesota— 
pointing out to me the site of three of his 
four winter camps while colonel of a 
Minnesota regiment of engineers in the 
Civil War. The menu was simple—save 
on special occasions—and there was good 
conversation when one got to the pipe or 
cigar stage. I remember one lady, Signora 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the wife of the dis- 
tinguished historian of Rome, and Lom- 
broso’s daughter, picking out a big, black 
Porto Rican cigar and calmly smoking it 
to the end, to the delight of a fascinated 
audience. And Griffin, when the cigars 
and cigarettes were passed by Louis after 
lunch and declined by me, almost always 
would say with malice: “Oh yes, Bishop 
is one of those men without any visible 
vices.” 

In the position of superintendent of 
the Building and Grounds was a typical 
Yankee, Bernard Green. He had long 
been associated as a civilian engineer 
with the corps of U.S. Army engineers, 
though never an officer, and was univer- 
sally called ‘Colonel’? Green. He had 
built the State, War, and Navy depart- 
ment building (though not responsible 
for its architecture) and many other 
government buildings in Washington. 
One of the most interesting stories I have 
ever heard was his account of the com- 
pletion of the Washington Monument, 
which was his work. On that occasion— 
in 1884, if I remember correctly—electric 
searchlights were put to practical use for 
the first time, being mounted on the 
Treasury and on the Smithsonian tower 
and focused on the monument. Green had 
been intrusted with the erection of the 
Library of Congress after effective testi- 
mony regarding its probable cost, and 
had designed the stacks which were built 
by Snead and Company. I soon learned 
not to suggest solutions of construction 
problems to him, but to set the problems 
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forth, whereupon he would take out of 
his pocket a pencil stub and an old en- 
velope and figure out the answer. He de- 
signed and operated the book-carrier be- 
tween the stacks and the Reading Room, 
and was responsible for many an advance 
on anything elsewhere in vogue in library 
furnishings. He was a most agreeable ad- 
dition to our circle at the Round Table. 
I remember his telling of the construction 
of the Library building and how little 
help they got from Spofford, whose idea, 
said Green, was to sit in the center of the 
building and have people ask him ques- 
tions. His account of the mural paintings 
in the Library was informative. He told 
me that General Casey and he first asked 
Whistler to oversee them and to furnish 
what he would. But Whistler remarked 
that he had once worked for Uncle Sam 
—as a draughtsman in the Coast Survey 
—and didn’t want any more of it. Then 
they tried in vain to get Abbey, whose 
paintings at the Boston Public Library 
had set a standard, and finally Sargent 
declined the job. “So,” said Green, 
“Casey and I just went ahead and hired 
artists on our own.”’ While superintend- 
ent of the Library, Green supervised the 
construction of several other government 
buildings, notably, the National Muse- 
um. I have always thought that much of 
the success of Putnam’s administration 
was due to Green’s planning of the build- 
ing. He once said to me that he did not 
know how it would develop, and so made 
the rooms as large as possible, and 
planned each floor so that it would carry 
its dead weight in books up to the ceiling. 
The fact that on the third floor a three- 
story stack was erected for the Smith- 
sonian deposit is proof that this was no 
idle boast. 

There were other libraries in Washing- 
ton, several of which I got to know rather 
well. The District of Columbia Public Li- 


brary was for over thirty years under the 
direction of George F. Bowerman, and 
he developed it in the best traditions of 
public library service. Its branches were 
mostly established after I left Washing- 
ton in 1915, but the service in the main 
library building—the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie—was both adequate and up to 
date. I recall that Bowerman got surplus 
copies of copyrighted books on the 
ground that his library was supported 
by the United States government. At 
Georgetown University, on the hill over- 
looking the Potomac, was the Riggs Li- 
brary, which was under the direction of 
Father Shandelle, a delightful old gentle- 
man who became a warm personal friend. 
My classmate, Claribel R. Barnett, was 
the head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Library, and I have seen it grow 
to its present huge proportions with 
branches in the various bureaus. Miss 
Barnett was also a graduate of the New 
York State Library School, under Melvil 
Dewey, and was entirely competent to 
develop this library with the aid of nu- 
merous people who had had library train- 
ing. Her methods and results were always 
in the forefront of library progress. Dr. 
Fielding Garrison was the mainspring of 
the great library of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army (now the 
Army Medical Library), keeping up the 
fine traditions Dr. John Shaw Billings 
had left. I came to know well this modest 
genius in whom was embodied the true 
spirit of bibliographical research. Head 
librarians (all Army Medical Corps offi- 
cers) came and went, but Garrison 
stayed on. I have been told that he was 
like a fish out of water when he was pro- 
moted and assigned to direct the work of 
a large hospital. His heart was in bibli- 
ography, and he was never happy until 
he got back into that field. The present 
pre-eminence of the United States in 
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medical bibliography is probably due to 
his work as much as to anyone’s. Service 
to all these libraries—and many more— 
was a matter of daily routine, but routine 
based on personal acquaintance. They 
all used the Library of Congress, but 
were willing and anxious to reciprocate 
with special information when requested. 
The libraries of the government in Wash- 
ington were a miscellaneous lot, but they 
grew steadily in influence and numbers, 
and it was a privilege to be associated 
with many of their workers. 

The District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation had been formed some years 
before I came to Washington. It was not 
an enthusiastic body, but it was a very 
useful one. There were monthly meetings 
from October until May, usually held in 
the Public Library of the District. I re- 
call that I was president for one year and 
served on many committees. Meyer al- 
most succeeded in pumping some life into 
it, but at best it was somewhat of a 
routine organization, tending to imitate 
the A.L.A. rather than to address itself 
to local problems. Its members were busy 
specialists, and without influence on the 
appropriating body—Congress—so that 
they tended to become absorbed in their 
own tasks. Nonetheless, it was worth 
while, and service to it tended to make 
one better known. 

The American Library Association it- 
self was not then represented—save by 
its local members—in Washington. And 
yet it was always a power there, particu- 
larly after the establishment of head- 
quarters in Chicago and the appointment 
of George Utley as secretary. Putnam 
had been its president, while many other 
Washington librarians served on its com- 
mittees or contributed papers to its con- 
ferences. The Association met—under 
E. H. Anderson’s presidency—in Wash- 
ington in May, 1913, a week which 


proved to be very hot. I shall never for- 
get Agnes Van Valkenburg’s address on 
“The Osculatory Note in Recent Fic- 
tion,” delivered to a sweating audience 
by an inimitable—and equally hot— 
250-pound speaker. To me it remains the 
chief recollection of the conference, 
though I recall Anderson’s presidential 
address in which he urged the removal of 
all tariffs on books—all in vain against 
the opposition of the printers’ unions. 
Through visits of various librarians to 
Washington—I recall Billings, Lane, 
Keogh, Wellman, Bowker, Richardson, 
Dana, Utley of Detroit, Brett, Andrews, 
Burton, Hill, Belden, and many others 
at lunch at the Round Table—the circle 
of Library acquaintances was perforce 
enlarged. Many of these stayed several 
days, and I had an opportunity to meet 
them in conference in my office. Every 
librarian comes to the capital sooner or 
later, and the opportunity thus afforded 
for acquaintance proved invaluable 
later on. 

One of the chief means of becoming 
acquainted with librarians was the rapid- 
ly developing interlibrary loan service, 
which was centered in the Reading 
Room. We had requests from all over the 
country. Frequently these could have 
been met promptly by libraries nearer 
the borrowing library. It became my 
duty to point this out to the head of the 
library making the request. The limits of 
the interlibrary loan were rather hard to 
enforce. ‘The unusual book for the un- 
usual need,” to use Putnam’s happy 
phrase, became in too many cases merely 
asking the national library for a loan of a 
book which the borrowing library could 
buy easily in the market for a few dol- 
lars. Material which had to be exempted 
from interlibrary loan—such as news- 
papers, genealogies, easily procured 
books, and reference books in constant 
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use—had to be explained time and again. 
I recall a borrower resident in San Diego, 
California, complaining because Iwouldn’t 
lend encyclopedias and other reference 
books, saying that they were all either in 
Latin, French, or German, and ‘“‘of 
course nobody in Washington reads any 
of those languages.”’ It required constant 
tact to enforce the limitations on loans 
and explanations to many an irate li- 
brarian who should have known better. 
I remember that one day we were dum- 
founded at getting a set of resolutions 
from a seminar in a university in Tennes- 
see thanking us for the loan of books for 
a semester—books I had been dunning the 
university library for for months. The 
fact that the Comptroller of the United 
States had ruled that lending books to 
outside readers through libraries was no 
part of the “necessary business” of the 
Library of Congress, and that hence we 
could not send them out under frank but 
had to use express, meant nothing to 
scores of librarians who strenuously ob- 
jected to paying for transportation. I 
have always been glad of this ruling— 
otherwise borrowing books from the gov- 
ernment in Washington at no expense 
would have imposed too great a burden 
on the Library of Congress. I believe that 
the limit was reached when we received 
in the mail one day a request from a 
small library in New Jersey for the cur- 
rent World Almanac! But, joking aside, 
there was no question that the conduct of 
interlibrary loans made one familiar with 
libraries and their service throughout the 
country. 

One of the duties of my post was con- 
ducting visitors about the Library, ex- 
plaining the workings in more or less de- 
tail. Putnam devoted a large amount of 
time to this work and, when someone 
remonstrated with him for doing so, re- 
marked that “‘it’s part of the job.” He 


frequently delegated visitors to me, and 
thus I became familiar with the whole 
Library and its work. When groups 
visited the Library—which happened 
rather frequently—Putnam would ask 
me (and on occasion several others) to 
accompany him in this tour. We had a 
route all worked out in advance and sel- 
dom deviated from it. I recall that we 
wasted a good deal of time waiting for 
visitors to appear. When they were offi- 
cial guests, formal dress was necessary, 
and in the evening we had to wear tail 
coats and white ties. I recall on more 
than one occasion hustling to change my 
clothes. We used to say that dignitaries 
of the Catholic church and Japanese offi- 
cials were the two groups who were al- 
ways on time. When Cardinal Vanutelli 
came to the Library, I recall that I acted 
as interpreter because he spoke no Eng- 
lish and Putnam, no Italian, and [ still 
remember Ceruti—then attached to the 
Apostolic legation, afterward Cardi- 
nal—coming to my rescue with the 
proper Italian word for “‘tunnel’’ when it 
was necessary to explain the service to 
the Capitol. In 1927 I found Cardinal 
Ceruti in Rome, and he recalled the in- 
cident. No end of official visitors used to 
come to the Library with State Depart- 
ment escort. I recall the Prince of Mona- 
co and Admiral Togo as among the most 
distinguished. In time, this work was 
more and more often laid on my shoul- 
ders. The finest professional compliment 
I have ever had came in the form of an in- 
vitation to escort the District Library As- 
sociation through the Library of Con- 
gress. When I protested that they all 
knew it already, I was met by the reply 
that they all knew parts of the Library, 
but lacked an over-all acquaintance with 
its work. So Meyer and I, with Putnam’s 
assent, arranged for an evening tour of 
the building, winding up with refresh- 
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ments in the café. Over two hundred came, 
a far greater number than I expected, and 
I had to stand on a table to make my ex- 
planations. Library schools came each 
spring, and I had to show them around. 
I have often been embarrassed by people 
telling me at library conventions: “Oh 
yes, I have met you before when you 
took our library school class through the 
Library.”’ When I had to take parties 
about, I always arranged with Captain 
Dunnington, an ex-Confederate soldier 
on the Reading-Room staff, to act as 
rearguard, thus insuring that the party 
would not string out indefinitely. 

One of the institutions of Washington 
is the Cosmos Club, then, as now, located 
on Lafayette Place and H Street. 1 was 
made a member early in 1908, being pro- 
posed by Bowerman and Elmer Brown, 
the Commissioner of Education and an 
old friend of Michigan days. Here one 
met pretty nearly everyone who counted 
in the scientific and nonpolitical work of 
the government, with a few professional 
men practicing in the city. On Monday 
nights many of the members came down 
to the club, and I quickly adopted the 
custom of dining there on Mondays. To 
set down the names of those I met and 
came to know at the Cosmos Club would 
unduly prolong this article. One could 
write entertainingly of the friendships 
formed there. One member, at least, I 
must mention—Albert G. Robinson, who 
was then writing editorials for the New 
York Sun, and who had been in Cuba 
and in the Philippines as a correspondent 
during the Spanish War. Robinson lived 
at the club, mailing his work to New 
York. He was an amateur photographer 
of extraordinary abilities, and his views 
of Washington and vicinity were most 
successful. Later he removed to New 
York and lived at the Chemists’ Club. 
His books on Cuba and on the Philip- 


pines are still worthy of study. His com- 
ments on men and things were always 
original. 

I recall that I served for some years as 
chairman of the Library Committee of 
the club, a service which brought me into 
contact with local booksellers and New 
York houses. The library has always been 
unfortunately located and rather neglect- 
ed in consequence, more so than most 
club libraries, which is saying a great 
deal. 

Just before I left Washington, I met 
one who was destined to become both a 
warm friend and a tremendous influence. 
On March 4, 1915, I was all tired out by 
the work attending the expiration of 
Congress, but Meyer urged me, nonethe- 
less, to visit the exhibition of manu- 
scripts and rare books which Wilfrid M. 
Voynich (or de Voynich, as he was right- 
fully called in Europe) was showing at 
the Buckingham Hotel. He was not in 
when I called about four in the after- 
noon, and his assistant showed me rather 
perfunctorily a few books. Just as I was 
about to leave, Voynich came in and 
proceeded to show me manuscripts. Time 
slipped away, and it was seven o'clock 
before I knew it. I had forgotten all 
about being tired, and Voynich and I 
were too deep in books to note the pass- 
ing of the hours. I remember that when 
I asked him to dinner at the near-by 
Cosmos Club, he replied with some em- 
barrassment that he had sent out his 
evening clothes to be cleaned. When I 
told him that almost no one dressed for 
dinner at the Cosmos, he said to me that 
in only one club in London—the Savage 
—could one dine without first putting on 
evening clothes. But he came to dinner, 
and a most fascinating guest he proved. 
He was new to America then, and our 
oysters—especially the big Lynnhaven 
variety—filled him with consternation. 
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He got bravely over that in a few years. 
After dinner we went back to the hotel, 
and I caught the midnight trolley to 
Kensington. It was the beginning of a 
friendship which lasted as long as he 
lived, and we met in Ann Arbor, Chicago, 
New York, Paris, and London, and ex- 
changed letters frequently. Mrs Voynich, 
the novelist, I met when she came to 
America, and the acquaintance has last- 
ed until the present. 

I have long been minded to write of 
the debt which libraries, particularly 
American libraries, owe to booksellers— 
men like the Henry Stevens /ather and 
son), Henry John Brown, George Smith, 
Dr. Rosenbach, Wouter Nijhoff, Leo 
Olschki, and, more particularly, to Voy- 
nich. Here let me only set down that he 
knew more and could talk better about 
books than any other man I have ever 
known. He never paraded his knowledge, 
but he never made any secret of it; he 
shared it with collectors and librarians 
alike, and his notations on books are 
generally preserved with the copy. I owe 
a great deal to him, and am conscious 
that I never repaid or could repay him 
for what he did for me. That fourth of 
March was a red-letter day in my life. 

The mention of Kensington leads me 
to speak briefly of our various homes in 
Washington. I rented first a house on 
Clifton Street off Fourteenth Street. It 
was of the familiar back-breaking Wash- 
ington pattern, with kitchen and furnace 
in the basement, parlor and dining-room 
on the first floor, and bedrooms on the 
two floors above—being twenty-five feet 
wide, and one of a row of identical 
houses. A year there proved to me that a 
location near the Library was better for 
me, and so we rented a semi-detached 
house on East Capitol Street near Lin- 
coln Park. This proved very acceptable 
but was sold over my head. We then got 


another less comfortable one in the same 
neighborhood. The Washington climate 
with its humid heat in summer threat- 
ened to be too much for us, so we moved 
to Kensington, eleven miles out to the 
west on the B. & O. and with trolley con- 
nection with Chevy Chase Lake, the 
terminus of the Connecticut Avenue 
streetcars. This was four hundred feet 
higher than Washington, and cooler, at 
least at night. I became a real suburban- 
ite, gardening from April to November 
in the early morning, having a bath and 
a change of clothes before breakfast, and 
leaving on the 8:10 train for the city. 
The Union Station is about half a mile 
from the Library, just a pleasant walk. 
My train back left at 5:00 and reached 
home at 5:21. It was a small price to pay 
for really living. I had never had ground 
enough before (or since) to do gardening, 
but the half-acre place I bought had a 
fine garden plot and several fruit trees 
besides huge maples for shade. I sold it 
when I moved to Michigan. One of the 
pleasantest features of suburban life was 
the acquaintance between commuters 
developed on the train. I remember that 
four of us, Drs. Hodge and Fewkes, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and Stansbury, of 
the Supreme Court Clerks’ Office, used to 
sit together coming out and proved most 
congenial. Thus I learned about the 
Mesa Verde excavations from Fewkes 
while they were in progress, and many a 
side light on interesting cases before the 
Supreme Court came out in the short 
journey. 

There are great disadvantages in a pro- 
longed term of service to the government 
of the United States in Washington. Per- 
haps the chief of these is the climate. 
Washington is at the head of tidewater 
on the Potomac and has all the hot 
dampness of the coastal plain with none 
of the compensations of more fortunate 
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regions. In the summer it is hot—so hot 
that nobody dares push an office force, 
save under the duress of war. The result 
is that the efficiency of the government 
service simply drops below par in the long 
summer, and there is nothing one can 
do about it. 

A second disadvantage, shared by all 
subordinate officers of the government, is 
that one must live within the appropria- 
tions passed by Congress. Of course there 
is always this disadvantage for all except- 
ing those who are at the head of an or- 
ganization dependent on an appropriat- 
ing body. But there arises a baffling of 
initiative and a disposition to go on with 
unchanging routine, which are most dan- 
gerous. The Federal Government is a 
huge machine, and Congress is not easily 
persuaded to vote money for new ways 
of conducting business or for new enter- 
prises. A sense of powerlessness, there- 
fore, is too likely to stop new ideas, and 
even high officials tend to settle down 
into routine. This danger is subtle, but 
nonetheless persistent and ever present. 
The Federal Government is not in the 
least niggardly. People usually have good 
quarters and equipment and thoroughly 
workable conditions. But initiative is 
somehow restrained and baffled. After a 


time there develops an attitude well ex- 
pressed by the phrase: “‘What’s the 
use?” 

As I look back on my service in the Li- 
brary of Congress, I am convinced that 
it did much for me. I learned to work 
with and through other people and to do 
my work in accordance with federal law. 
I was extremely fortunate in working 
under Putnam, who held one up to the 
best that was in him. The Library was 
huge, by far the largest in the country, 
and one of the largest in the world; con- 
sequently, I became accustomed to deal- 
ing with masses of books and with prob- 
lems imposed by size and complicated 
conditions. The methods used were in 
most cases modern, and the contrast 
with older ways was marked. I became 
acquainted with libraries and librarians 
throughout the land, a knowledge which 
was to prove invaluable. I came to real- 
ize to the full the value—and the weak- 
ness—of specialists. And I developed a 
sense of kinship with people who are do- 
ing the daily work of the world. It was 
good training, and I think Brett was 
right when he said to me that I brought 
to my major post at Michigan an equip- 
ment which could only have been gained 
through service in Washington. 
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THE CATALOG DEPARTMENT IN THE LIBRARY ORGANIZATION‘ 


RAYNARD C. SWANK 


topic assigned for this paper 
| was “The Organization of Process- 
ing for Efficient Library Service,” 
the intent being to review that form of 
administrative organization which com- 
bines the catalog and acquisition depart- 
ments into a single processing division. 
Since my observations about this form of 
organization tend to be somewhat nega- 
tive, I have also included a discussion of 
the relations of cataloging with bibliog- 
raphy. If cataloging is to be associated 
administratively with some other proc- 
ess, I am inclined to believe that an affili- 
ation with the bibliographical operations 
of the reference department might be 
more rewarding than one with the book- 
collecting operations of the acquisition 
department. 

It may be, of course, that no adminis- 
trative affiliation of any kind is desirable 
—that the catalog department, as now 
conceived and organized, is still the most 
effective unit which can be devised. Let 
us grant that at the start. Yet a little 
speculation from time to time about pos- 
sible realignments of our library organi- 
zation is effort well spent. 

Because of the nature of my experience 
this paper is slanted toward university 
and research libraries. How much of 
what I have to say is applicable also to 
public libraries is left to the readers’ 
judgment. 

The form of organization which com- 
bines the catalog and acquisition depart- 
ments into a single processing, or tech- 

‘Paper presented before the Cataloging and 


Classification Division at the A.L.A. San Francisco 
Conference, July 1, 1947. 
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nical processes, divison, usually under an 
assistant librarian, is now fairly common 
and appears to have received the general 
approval of the profession. As long ago 
as 1938, Donald Coney was able to write 
of this “‘emergent trend toward a divi- 
sional head.’”? It is probably safe to say 
that in recent years few university li- 
braries have not considered the ap- 
pointment of a chief of the technical 
processes. 

This trend is in keeping with a con- 
ception of library functions which per- 
meates professional thinking today— 
that of technical, as opposed to service, 
functions. The service departments, as a 
group, including reference, circulation, 
and special-subject departments, are con- 
ceived as those which distribute library 
materials and assist readers in their use. 
In so doing they meet the public. The 
technical departments do not meet the 
public. They acquire materials for the li- 
brary and organize them for use by 
means of cataloging, classification, and 
related processes. This dichotomous pat- 
tern of thought is by now so deeply in- 
trenched in our professional habits that 
it finds expression in our daily conversa- 
tions; it determines the outlines of our 
textbooks and library surveys; it shapes 
our library school curriculums; and it 
affects our judgments of personnel and 
positions. Even in libraries which have 
not formally organized technical and 
service divisions, the various depart- 


2“The Administration of Technical Processes,” 
Current Issues in Library Administration, ed. by 
Carleton B. Joeckel (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939), p. 176. 
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ments are commonly regarded as belong- 
ing, nevertheless, to one or the other of 
these two categories. 

Current administrative thought, then, 
tends to ascribe a similarity to the cata- 
log and acquisition departments. There 
is assumed to be a close relationship be- 
tween these departments which makes 
their administrative consolidation desir- 
able. Let us begin by analyzing the na- 
ture of this relationship. 

First, the catalog and acquisition de- 
partments bear a historical relationship 
to each other in that they existed first. 
They perform our oldest and Jeast dis- 
pensable processes. Whatever other af- 
finities we may discover between catalog- 
ing and order work, we know that they 
rank together in venerability. 

Second, the acquisitional and catalog- 
ing processes bear a sequential relation- 
ship to each other. They comprise the 
first and second steps in a sequence of 
processes of which the end result is a 
book in the reader’s hand. If it is de- 
sirable or necessary for administrative rea- 
sons to divide this sequence into two 
more or less balanced parts, instead of 
four or six or some other number of parts, 
then the conventional bifurcation into 
technical and service departments seems 
natural. It should be noted, however, 
that by virtue of the sequential relation- 
ship alone, the catalog department is as 
close to the circulation as to the acquisi- 
tion department. 

Third, as already noted, the catalog 
and acquisition departments are alike in 
that neither meets the public to any ex- 
tent. The technical processes, by and 
large, are those carried on behind the 
scenes. While the service departments 
also perform many operations behind the 
scenes, and the technical departments do 
have some contact with the library’s 
clientele, the technical departments are 
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characteristically private. This fact may 
not be important in itself, but it does 
give a flavor to the work which every li- 
brarian recognizes. 

Finally, there are similarities in the 
kind of work done in the catalog and ac- 
quisition departments. We call them 
“technical” departments, meaning, I as- 
sume, that their modal or typical opera- 
tions are more formal, detailed, and sus- 
ceptible to codification than those of the 
service departments, or that a larger 
amount of subprofessional or mechanical 
processes is carried on, such as typing, 
bookkeeping, and filing. This does not 
mean, of course, that the key functions 
are less professional than those of the 
service departments, or that the service 
departments do not perform technical 
functions. Indeed, of all departments in 
the library, the circulation department, 
which is classed as a service department, 
is perhaps the most mechanical. But it 
does mean that the catalog and acquisi- 
tion departments do carry on many proc- 
esses which at lower levels are essentially 
mechanical and which even at the higher 
levels tend to conform to rules. 

In support of the conception of the 
technical processes, we do find, then, that 
the catalog and acquisition departments 
bear a historical relationship to each 
other, are affiliated sequentially, are 
similar in that both operate behind the 
scenes and perform operations which are 
in large measure technical. Let us review 
briefly now the practical advantages and 
disadvantages which are said to accrue 
from the administrative union of these 
departments. 

From the point of view of the director 
of libraries, the appointment of assistant 
librarians in charge of the technical and 
service divisions reduces his span of con- 
trol from ten, twenty, or more depart- 
mental units to two. This enables him to 
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spend less time on direct supervision of 
the library’s operations and more on 
planning, evaluation, and public rela- 
tions. While it is clear that any multipli- 
cation of departments must be accom- 
panied by some kind of administrative 
consolidation, this principle need not re- 
sult in the extreme type of consolidation 
now under discussion. I am inclined to 
agree with Keyes Metcalf who placed the 
ideal number of departments directly 
under the librarian at six to twelve, in- 
stead of two.’ Given a council, let us say, 
of six or eight department heads to whom 
a large measure of authority can be dele- 
gated, and given executive assistance, a 
good director should be able to carry on 
his outside activities while still benefiting 
from reasonably close staff contacts and 
from departmental participation in the 
formulation of policy. If six or eight de- 
partments should prove to be few 
enough, the catalog and acquisition de- 
partments might remain separate. 

The difficulty of obtaining a person 
qualified to supervise both cataloging 
and acquisitional work has often been 
given as a reason for not combining these 
departments. Let us assume that we can 
find such persons and pass on to another 
difficulty which appears to be more 
acute: that of employing qualified de- 
partment heads to work under a division 
chief. This problem has not been so well 
covered in our literature. 

It is revealing to look at this problem 
in relation to the size and financial re- 
sources of the library. In the very small 
library which can afford only one first- 
rate person for the technical processes, 
the appointment of a single chief appears 
to be a good move. Separate heads for 
cataloging and order work are then dis- 
pensed with on the theory that it is bet- 


3“Departmental Organization in Libraries,” 
ibid., p. 97- 


ter to have one good person to direct 
these activities than two mediocre ones. 

The very large library, on the other 
hand, may be able to afford a division 
chief in addition to two capable depart- 
ment heads and may employ a staff large 
enough to justify the expense. In this in- 
stance, the department heads are still es- 
sential, and the significance of their posi- 
tions and the size of their pay checks are 
not seriously endangered by the presence 
of a superior officer. 

In the medium-sized library, however, 
the issue is more confused. By a medium- 
sized library, I mean one with a total 
cataloging and acquisitional staff of pos- 
sibly fifteen to thirty full-time persons— 
one in which the catalog and acquisition 
departments are large enough to need 
separate heads, but which may not be 
able to afford a division chief in addition 
to department heads of high quality. In 
this instance, one must either employ 
mediocre department heads if a division 
chief is also wanted, or else do without 
the division chief and put everything one 
has into the best possible department 
heads. Although this kind of dilemma 
must obviously be settled by each li- 
brary on the basis of local conditions, it 
appears that, as a general rule, it may be 
wise to spend one’s money on the de- 
partment heads, lest one end with a top- 
heavy administration for a weak-kneed 
organization. 

More concrete is the claim that com- 
bining the catalog and order departments 
helps to co-ordinate closely related ac- 
tivities. Some of the examples usually 
noted are (1) the co-ordination of search- 
ing, (2) the transfer of bibliographical 
and other information, (3) the consolida- 
tion of records, and (4) the common use 
of reference tools and mechanical equip- 
ment. Since these examples are already 
familiar, it is not necessary to discuss 
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them in detail. Instead, several general 
observations may be made. 

First, such opportunities for co-ordina- 
tion tend to occur at the level of subpro- 
fessional or routine operations; and while 
their importance is not to be denied, they 
contribute relatively little to the major 
professional work of either department. 
They contribute little, for example, to the 
selection of research materials or their 
subject classification. Searching for forms 
of authors’ names already established by 
the Library of Congress or the local li- 
brary, the transfer of bibliographical 
data or the provision of L.C. card order 
slips through the use of correlated order 
forms, the common use of an electric 
typewriter or mimeograph machine, or 
the use of a unified process file, may save 
considerable time and effort in both de- 
partments, but these are procedural 
economies which enable the professional 
staffs to concentrate more effectively on 
their really distinctive functions. To 
base departmental organization on these 
more or less superficial relationships is to 
overemphasize the mechanical side of our 
work at the expense of the professional. 

Second, while a combined processing 
division undoubtedly helps co-ordina- 
tion of the kinds already noted, the same 
results are achieved in some libraries 
without a division chief. Given depart- 
ment heads who are reasonably co-opera- 
tive and understand the library as a 
whole, it should be possible for two of 
them, with guidance from the librarian, 
to agree on the use of a single reference 
collection, ways of transmitting informa- 
tion, and so forth. Such co-operation is 
normal and desirable among all depart- 
ments of the library. Indeed, if it takes 
a special assistant librarian to put across 
this kind of co-ordination, the librarian 
might well take a critical look at his de- 
partment heads. 


It is suggested, then, that the impor- 
tance of a division chief in the achieve- 
ment of co-ordination and the signifi- 
cance of the achievement itself may both 
have been exaggerated by the proponents 
of a combined processing division. It is 
further suggested that in all but the very 
largest and smallest libraries, the price of 
a division chief might be spent more 
profitably on better department heads. 
It is still further suggested that a span of 
control of only two units, technical and 
service, is unnecessarily and perhaps un- 
desirably small for the librarian, and 
that a span of six or eight units, leaving 
the catalog and acquisition departments 
separate, might be better. 

So far, we have examined the points of 
similarity between the catalog and ac- 
quisition departments—historical,  se- 
quential, technical, etc.—then have cast 
a few doubts upon the practical advan- 
tages usually claimed for the unification 
of these departments. Let us now ex- 
amine the difference between these de- 
partments. 

Although the type of organization 
which combines cataloging and acquisi- 
tion is ordinarily called functional, there 
appears to be little real functional unity 
between the two. They are historically 
and sequentially related and both oper- 
ate behind the scenes, but they exist for 
quite different purposes. The one selects 
and acquires materials for the library; 
the other organizes materials for use. 
These are entirely distinctive and inde- 
pendently important functions. The line 
dividing them is as sharp as any between 
other library functions. In a technical 
processes division these two functions 
are merely tied together in a more or 
less arbitrary manner by administrative 
threads; their character is not greatly 
changed, and they do not lose their 
identity. 
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This basic functional difference, more- 
over, cannot be reconciled by allusions 
to similarities of a technical nature. 
These technical similarities, as already 
noted, are most pronounced at the me- 
chanical or routine levels of work, while 
the differences are most pronounced at 
the professional levels. Searching in the 
order department has much in common 
with searching in the catalog depart- 
ment, but the selection of books and the 
dealers from which to buy them has little 
in common with the choice of subject 
headings for the library catalog. 

It is apparent by now that underlying 
this paper is the thought that in organiz- 
ing technical processes divisions and in 
promoting the conception of technical- 
versus-service functions, we are high- 
lighting the routine and mechanical side 
of our work and letting the professional 
side lie in shadow. Instead of strengthen- 
ing the acquisition department so as to 
enable it to make a truly significant con- 
tribution to the enrichment of the book 
collections, we are performing “‘techni- 
cal” operations. Instead of broadening 
the catalog department so as to enable it 
to guide readers more surely to the li- 
brary’s resources on any subject, we are 
“processing” books. Our words betray 
our weakness. Technical processes are 
indeed performed by both the catalog 
and acquisition departments, but they 
alone will never build a great library or 
organize it for efficient use. 

Let us now turn to the function of cat- 
aloging in relation to that of bibliogra- 
phy, which is usually allied with the ref- 
erence department. My purpose is to sug- 
gest that these functions may be more 
closely related than those of cataloging 
and acquisition and that their adminis- 
trative consolidation might be more sig- 
nificant than the creation of a technical 
processes division. 
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Although this relationship has not 
often been expressed administratively, it 
takes little imagination to see that the 
cataloger and the bibliographer perform 
an almost identical function, that of or- 
ganizing books for use. Both arrange 
books into lists or classes and describe 
them bibliographically to tell the reader 
about some kind of available materials. 
The differences derive mainly from the 
fact that the cataloger is limited to the 
organization of specific libraries by 
means of two media, the card catalog and 
the shelf classification, while the bibliog- 
rapher is free to define the limitations of 
his own projects and to choose his own 
media. That these differences, however, 
ought not be overemphasized is evinced 
by the fact that some bibliographies dif- 
fer more widely from each other in scope, 
arrangement, and purpose than others 
differ from the library catalog. All are 
parts of a broad and distinctive field of 
activity, the primary purpose of which is 
to guide readers through the world of 
books. 

The similarities between bibliography 
and cataloging are by no means restrict- 
ed to general functional considerations. 
They can be pursued down to the most 
minute descriptive details or the most 
troublesome dilemmas in subject classi- 
fication. The conventions of descriptive 
cataloging and descriptive bibliography 
are essentially the same, and so are the 
problems of sorting and arranging books, 
whether by subjects, authors, dates, or 
other principle. Both draw on the same 
body of theory and method. The same 
type of professional background and 
training is required, the same set of abili- 
ties and personal traits. The wonder is 
how, in our library organization, the two 
ever got separated in the first place. But 
separated they are, and rather widely so, 
with resulting ill effects upon both. These 
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effects appear to constitute basic weak- 
nesses in our present library organi- 
zation. 

First, the cataloger is isolated from the 
reader. Our present organization permits 
him little direct knowledge of the needs 
he must satisfy or of the extent to which 
he satisfies them. He works in a vacuum. 
It is often said that the cataloger relies 
too heavily upon rules, that he develops 
perfectionistic tendencies, and that he 
overelaborates bibliographical detail. He 
does, but what else can be expected? He 
is given no other criteria by which to 
shape his work, no other source of per- 
sonal satisfaction, and no other outlet for 
his creative abilities. Because his pri- 
mary objective—the guidance of readers 
to the resources of the library—is hidden 
from him, he is reduced to a secondary 
objective—the construction of a catalog 
which, according to certain prescribed 
rules is as perfect and as consistent as 
possible. Instead of denouncing the cata- 
loger for not being more realistic, let us 
reconsider the organization which gives 
him no better chance to be realistic. 

Second, the cataloger is isolated from 
other bibliographical activities. He has 
few contacts with those who make bibli- 
ographies, and with the uses to which 
bibliographies are put. He well under- 
stands the need of correlating his work 
with that of bibliographers, but appears 
helpless to do much about it. His position 
in the library organization encourages 
him to follow a unilateral course in the 
preparation of a catalog to which bibli- 
ographies are marginal and supplemen- 
tary. What effect, for example, did the 
publication of the monumental Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature 
have upon cataloging policies in that 
field? To most catalogers the new Cam- 
bridge list became not another link in a 
bibliographical system of which the cata- 
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log is an integral part, but simply an- 
other bibliographical aid to cataloging. 
Again, the difficulty lies less with the 
cataloger than with a system which 
denies him the experience of seeing his 
work in broader perspective. 

Third, our conception of cataloging as 
a technical process discourages the cata- 
loger from developing a true interlibrary 
approach to problems concerning the or- 
ganization of books for use. He is tradi- 
tionally asked to solve these problems 
only in so far as they relate to the assimi- 
lation of books into a single library. This, 
of course, is no longer true to the extent 
that union author catalogs are produced, 
but it is still substantially true in subject 
cataloging. The production of interli- 
brary guides to the literature of any sub- 
ject is still regarded as the province of the 
bibliographer. 

In areas other than subject cataloging, 
the library profession is rapidly develop- 
ing the philosophy and methods of inter- 
institutional service to scholarship. In re- 
search institutions, acquisition librarians 
are now embarking upon the Farmington 
plan for the co-operative acquisition of 
foreign books. According to this plan the 
participating libraries will assume re- 
sponsibility not only for the develop- 
ment of their own collections but also for 
the enrichment of the nation’s resources 
as a whole. Through the development of 
interlibrary loans, microfilming, and 
other services, our reference and circula- 
tion departments bring the resources of 
other libraries to the reader. Only the 
subject cataloger, because of his dissoci- 
ation from bibliographical activities in 
the broader sense, has not yet evolved a 
significant interlibrary approach. 

Perhaps the cataloger’s participation 
in the interlibrary subject approach 
would be unnecessary if this need were 
being well satisfied by others. But we all 
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know that it is not. The subject approach 
through bibliography is still patchy and 
disorganized—a condition which we have 
every reason to believe could be improved 
if the energies of our strong and efficient 
catalog departments could in some way 
be directed toward that goal. 

In a sense, then, the separation of cat- 
aloging from bibliography has been a dis- 
service to bibliography as well as to cata- 
loging. If this separation has isolated the 
cataloger in such a way as to make it dif- 
ficult for him to understand readers’ 
needs, to co-ordinate his work with that 
of the bibliographer, and to develop an 
interlibrary subject approach, it has also 
deprived bibliography of the services of 
the catalog department—the one depart- 
ment of the library which makes the or- 
ganization of books its principal function 
and which is best equipped to carry out 
that function. The compilation of bibli- 
ographies is too often a side line of the 
reference department. Little is attempt- 
ed beyond the preparation of special in- 
dexes and reading lists of local signifi- 
cance, and these only if time is left after 
other duties have been discharged. There 
are, of course, exceptions. 

The rather ambiguous position which 
bibliography now occupies in our library 
organization also results in the frequent 
failure of a library, first, to acquire ade- 
quate bibliographical equipment and, 
second, to organize this equipment into 
an effective service unit presented to the 
reader in proper relation to the library 
catalog. Seldom do reference librarians 
maintain in connection with the catalog 
a live, reasonably complete, and compe- 
tently serviced collection of general and 
special bibliographies—a collection in- 
tended to be used in the same way and 
for the same purposes as the catalog. In- 
stead, they tend to lump bibliographies 
with dictionaries and encyclopedias as 


reference tools, shelve a few in the refer- 
ence room, and scatter the rest through 
the book stack. If the catalog depart- 
ment fails to correlate the catalog with 
bibliography, the reference department 
also fails to correlate bibliography satis- 
factorily with the catalog. 

Again, the weakness appears to lie in 
the fact that our present departmental 
structure divides the responsibility for a 
single library function, the organization 
of books for use. Cataloging is allied with 
acquisition, bibliography with reference. 
In combining cataloging with acquisi- 
tion, we aim to co-ordinate searching, 
and rightfully so, but how much more 
fruitful it would be to co-ordinate the 
preparation of bibliographies and cata- 
logs! We aim to reduce the duplication of 
records between the catalog and acquisi- 
tion departments, but how much more 
significant it would be to reduce duplica- 
tions between the subject catalog and 
bibliographies! We want to transfer use- 
ful information from the acquisition to 
the catalog departments, but how much 
more rewarding it would be to inform the 
catalogers about the uses of the catalog 
and of bibliographies! The point is not 
that we should turn our backs upon the 
benefits of co-ordination between the 
catalog and acquisition departments, but 
that these other relationships are more 
fundamental and should be recognized 
as such in the form of our library or- 
ganization. 

Suppose we were to express adminis- 
tratively the functional unity of catalog- 
ing and bibliography by combining these 
into one department, and suppose fur- 
ther that this department were to service 
these tools to the public, what would we 
have? 

First, we would still have the catalog 
department in about the same form as at 
present. This unit would make the card 
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catalog. Other members of the depart- 
ment would compile special indexes and 
reading lists and participate in more sub- 
stantial co-operative enterprises of a bib- 
liographical character. If the work were 
divided by subject, a social science cata- 
loger, for example, might be given bibli- 
ographical as well as cataloging assign- 
ments in his field. 

Second, the department would assume 
central responsibility for the selection of 
the library’s bibliographical collections, 
the main part of which would be shelved 
in a bibliography room adjacent to the 
card-catalog room and equally accessible 
to the public. A union index to bibliogra- 
phies shelved elsewhere in the library 
would also be kept in this room. If the 
card catalog were divided, the subject 
part might be moved to the bibliography 
room, and the author part combined with 
whatever union card catalog the library 
maintains. 

And third, the card catalog and bibli- 
ography rooms would be serviced as a 
unit by members of the catalog depart- 
ment—let us now call it by the broader 
term, bibliography department. Under a 
single department head, the chief bibli- 
ographer, an exchange of personnel be- 
tween the service and processing units 
would become feasible. 

An administrative and physical setup 
of this kind could mean much to the cat- 
aloger. He could see his work as the read- 
er sees it and inform himself directly of 
the reader’s needs. He could evaluate his 
product. He could, moreover, acquire the 
experience and information necessary to 
integrate the library catalog with bibli- 
ographies, and he would possess the un- 
divided authority to do so. Under these 
circumstances, it should become possible 
through observation and experimenta- 
tion to attack many of the stubborn 
problems which have been with us so 
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long, including costs. His professional 
outlook would be significantly broad- 
ened, and his scholarly associations mul- 
tiplied. It is possible that even the re- 
cruiting problem, now so critical in the 
cataloging field, would be alleviated 
through an influx of personnel who are 
not now attracted to what we call, un- 
fortunately, the technical processes. 

The position of this new department 
in the library organization may now be 
defined briefly. The four major library 
functions would then be (1) the selection 
and ordering of materials, (2) their bibli- 
ographical organization, (3) the control 
of their physical location, and (4) refer- 
ence service. The acquisition, bibliogra- 
phy, circulation, and reference depart- 
ments would perform these functions. 
None would be regarded as primarily a 
service or a technical department, it be- 
ing recognized that all require direct con- 
tact with the public and the support of 
technical processes. 

It would be recognized further that the 
acquisition department has no more rea- 
son to emphasize its technical processes 
than the catalog or, for that matter, the 
reference department. Its professional 
job would be to evaluate and to develop 
the library’s resources and those of the 
community or region. To this end it 
would cultivate whatever public con- 
tacts are necessary. In a university li- 
brary, this means close and continuous 
faculty and student relations. The refer- 
ence department would continue to help 
the reader obtain information from refer- 
ence and other library materials, or to 
obtain information for the reader, as the 
case may be. The reference librarian 
would, however, no longer assume major 
responsibility for the selection and prep- 
aration of bibliographies and indexes and 
would refer strictly bibliographical ques- 
tions to the bibliography department. 
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But while assisting readers in the use of 
the library or while using the library on 
the reader’s behalf, the reference librari- 
an would be as free to use the bibliogra- 
phy department as he now is to consult 
the card catalog or to use the circulation 
department. 

The status of a bibliography depart- 
ment in a subject-departmental organi- 
zation is less clear, since the library’s col- 
lections of special-subject bibliographies 
are usually distributed among the sub- 
ject departments, leaving only the more 
general tools at a central location. Al- 
though the subject catalog is still main- 
tained centrally, the logic of the situa- 
tion, if we were to face it squarely, calls 
as convincingly for the decentralization 
of the subject catalog as of subject bibli- 
ographies. Let us assume that in a sub- 
ject-departmentalized library a central 
bibliography department would, in the 
long run, share whatever fate awaits the 
present catalog department. If the de- 
cision should be ultimately to decen- 
tralize subject cataloging and bibliogra- 
phy, a central department would still be 
required to perform limited functions, 
such as the compilation and servicing of 
a union author catalog, a collection of 
general bibliographies and indexes, a 
union index to bibliographies located in 
the subject departments and elsewhere 
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in the library, and possibly a duplicate 
subject catalog and duplicate sets of es- 
sential subject bibliographies. The bibli- 
ography department, moreover, would 
still have the job of co-ordinating the 
bibliographical activities of the subject 
departments. 

In conclusion, then, let us say that, 
while a combination of the catalog and 
acquisition departments into a technical 
processes division offers certain advan- 
tages, it tends to narrow our conception 
of both cataloging and acquisition by em- 
phasizing technical similarities, whereas 
our greater need is to broaden our con- 
ception of these departments by empha- 
sizing their distinctive professional func- 
tions. A broader view of the distinctive 
function of cataloging, the organization 
of books for use, encompasses the field of 
bibliography, which is now separated 
from cataloging in our library organiza- 
tion. This separation denies the cataloger 
direct knowledge of readers’ needs and 
obstructs the correlation of the catalog 
with bibliographies. The creation of a 
bibliography department, which would 
compile and service both catalogs and 
bibliographies, might help to revitalize 
both fields, to co-ordinate the two from 
the reader’s point of view, and to sharpen 
the over-all pattern of library organiza- 
tion. 
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NION catalogs may be said to 
have had their heyday in the 
[ } 1930's, during the period of 
availability of free labor from federal 
relief agencies. Few or no union catalogs 
were begun after the period of labor 
scarcity of the early 1940’s set in. It is 
to be hoped that a revival of the “union 
catalog spirit’’ will stem from more for- 
tunate beginnings than another depres- 
sion. However, it is difficult to see, dur- 
ing times of labor shortage, high clerical 
wage costs, and strained budgets, any 
other sources for funds with which to 
finance new union catalogs. 

Because of these very difficulties, the 
benefits to be derived from union cata- 
logs are needed today as they were per- 
haps never needed before. Librarians 
need to be able to refer their readers to 
the libraries owning the books they want 
without telephoning all over the city and 
without writing letters to Washington or 
other far-off places. With the price of 
books rising almost daily we need to buy 
with regard to avoidance of intracity 
duplication whenever possible. Yet our 
order departments cannot communicate 
with each other with respect to each indi- 
vidual title. It should be possible for a 
reader to learn without undue loss of 
time whether a given book is in the city 
or area. In these days “undue loss of 
time” does not mean two weeks, one 
week, or even a few hours if it is possible 
to find out in less time. It is hard to ex- 


"A paper presented before the College and Re- 
search Libraries Section, Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, November 14, 1947. 
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plain in the day of television and jet 
flight why it should average eight days 
for a public library to locate and borrow 
a book from another library in the same 
state, as Mr. John P. Stone reports is the 
case with borrowing through one of the 
larger union catalogs.” While it should be 
possible to shorten this period by various 
means, i.e., telephone, telegraph, more 
expeditious handling, etc., these means 
increase the expense to libraries, to the 
bibliographic center (if one is a party to 
the transaction), and possibly to the per- 
son requesting the loan. Rapid and ac- 
curately oriented borrowing is possible if 
the borrowing agency has a union catalog 
on its premises, but the cost of so con- 
veniently located a tool has been pro- 
hibitive, as is proved by the scarcity of 
union catalogs. It has been cheaper to 
borrow individual titles at a relatively 
high cost per transaction than to instal 
locally a tool which would reduce the 
cost in time and money of individual 
loans but whose initial and overhead 
cost, added to immediate costs, would 
perhaps actually make them all more 
expensive. 

If, however, the initial and overhead 
costs of union catalogs can be brought 
down so that every library may possess 
one, savings resulting from rapid and 
accurately oriented borrowing may pay 
for the cost and upkeep of the union cata- 
log. Obviously, if this is to become true, 


2 “Regional Union Catalogs: A Study of Services 
Actual and Potential,” in Union Catalogs in the 
United States, ed. by Robert B. Downs (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1942), p. 158. 
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much less expensive methods of com- 
pilation, production, and maintenance 
must be found. 

Investigation by the writer has led to 
the conclusion that the cheapest method 
of producing union catalogs in quantity 
lies in the use of a universal call-number 
system to which adequate indexes are 
generally available. For example, let us 
assume that some one library had been 
able to collect the world’s entire literary 
output, to number it with universal call 
numbers,’ and that an alphabetical au- 
thor catalog of the entire collection had 
been compiled and published. Our union 
catalog problems would then be fairly 
simple, even though this superlibrary 
did not lend its books. Libraries wishing 
to make a union catalog of the collections 
of libraries that did lend materials would 
do well to print a volume containing the 
universal call numbers, list their holdings 
opposite the proper numbers, and use the 
printed author catalog as an index. This 
would perhaps be the ideal solution to 
our union catalog problem. 

We are closer to achieving this ideal 


. than one might at first think. The largest 


collection for which there exists a printed 
author index currently kept up to date is 
that of the Library of Congress. Count- 
ing the yet-to-be-filled 1942-46 gap, its 
printed author index, consisting of A 
Catalog of Books Represented by Library 
of Congress Printed Cards—the so-called 
“Edwards Brothers” Catalog—and the 
Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress 
Printed Cards,‘ lists more than two mil- 
lion titles Estimates of the world’s 


3 Any call numbers assigned to a “complete” 
library would certainly be universal. 


4 Issued by the Library of Congress, nine month- 
ly issues, three quarterly cumulations, annual cu- 
mulation. 


5 As of June 30, 1946, the Library of Congress 
had printed cards for 1,932,315 titles, excluding 


printed literature vary and are per- 
haps meaningless, yet the largest known 
bibliography, the National Union Cata- 
log, contained cards representing almost 
twelve-and-a-quarter-million titles as of 
June 30, 1946. Since this is six times as 
many titles as are represented by Library 
of Congress printed cards, one might 
hastily conclude that the printed author 
indexes to the Library of Congress classi- 
fied collections are at best only one-sixth 
as adequate as the National Union Cata- 
log as a basis for the type of union cata- 
log mentioned above. Such a conclusion 
is not warranted, however. In 1945-46 
the National Union Catalog located, fol- 
lowing inquiry, 6,670 titles. It seems cer- 
tain that more than one-sixth of these 
could have been located in a union cata- 
log based on Library of Congress printed 
cards. 

Let me here be more specific about “‘a 
union catalog based on Library of Con- 
gress printed cards.” Such a catalog, as 
has been stated, would be a numerically 
arranged catalog. It is true that the 
printed, alphabetically arranged, author 
catalogs of which I have spoken—the 
Edwards Catalog and the Cumulative 
Catalog—could be used directly as union 
catalogs instead of as indexes to a nu- 
merical union catalog by stamping hold- 
ings into the printed catalogs them- 
selves. To stamp holdings into the 
printed catalogs, as has been done, for 
example, in the union catalog main- 
tained at the Detroit Public Library, 
would perhaps be a satisfactory tech- 
nique for the older titles in the L.C. 
group, provided the volumes could be 
passed from library to library for check- 
ing over the long period of time necessi- 


cards printed in its X (cross-reference) Series. Cf. 
Annual Reports of the Librarian of Congress, 1940- 
41—10945-46. 6 vols. 
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tated by this method and provided du- 
plication of the union catalogs was not 
desired. However, since this discussion 
attempts to indicate a means whereby 
union catalogs may be inexpensively 
placed in every library, the method 
whereby holdings are stamped into the 
Edwards Catalog must be rejected as 
unsatisfactory, as stamping into the sec- 
ond copy of the Edwards Catalog would 
be almost as time-consuming as stamping 
into the first copy, and the time and ex- 
pense of stamping into the third, fourth, 
and successive copies would each time be 
equally as great as for the second copy. 
An alternative would be to film the 
stamped copy, but the expense of doing 
this (roughly $1,400) would be enormous 
compared with the cost of filming all of 
the universal cail numbers in the Ed- 
wards Catalog (estimated at $50). Thus, 
a union catalog consisting solely of uni- 
versal call numbers and symbols for 
holding libraries would not only be con- 
siderably less bulky but also less expen- 
sive to duplicate. Further, the prospect 
of stamping holdings into a book catalog 
that is subject to being cumulated is un- 
thinkable. We cannot restamp holdings 
every time the catalog is cumulated ex- 
cept at enormous expense. It will be 
noted, however, that this criticism ap- 
plies also to any list of conventional li- 
brary call numbers. If the universal call 
numbers which have been mentioned 
were to be the call numbers by which the 
titles are shelved at the Library of Con- 
gress, our numerical union catalog would 
need constantly to be reprinted for inter- 
polated call numbers, or else supple- 
ments would need constantly to be is- 
sued, making it necessary to look in two 
or more places for the desired universal 
call number. It becomes plain, therefore, 
that a noncumulative universal call num- 
ber is highly desirable. With a noncumu- 
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lated list of universal call numbers, one 
would always know where to look for any 
particular number, and it would never be 
necessary to look in more than one place. 
L.C. shelf numbers will certainly not 
satisfy this requirement. A system of uni- 
versal call numbers based on L.C. shelf 
numbers would have several other dis- 
tinct disadvantages. Many cards printed 
by the Library of Congress do not carry 
shelf numbers. This is true for the li- 
brary’s own books in law and for most of 
the cards prepared by the Co-operative 
Cataloging Project. On the other hand, 
many: L.C. cards carry two or even more 
shelf numbers. The most important dis- 
advantage of an L.C. call-number ar- 
rangement, however, is that it not only 
lends itself to cumulation but demands 
cumulation. Actually, as has been pointed 
out above, the most desirable aspect of a 
union catalog is that it be a noncumulat- 
ing one, however paradoxical that may 
seem. Fortunately, L.C. shelf numbers 
are only one of two universal call-number 
systems provided by the catalogs of L.C. 
cards, the L.C. card number being the 
other. The noncumulative feature of the 
L.C. card number provides its over- 
whelming advantage. Once the card 
numbers for 1947 are assigned and a list 
of them is printed, it need never be re- 
printed for additional titles (as opposed 
to additional holdings of listed titles). 
The effect of cumulation is obtained, of 
course, by cumulating the index, i.e., the 
Cumulative Catalog (or any of the several 
other existing cumulative indexes). Thus 
we can be sure that when we have 
stamped our holdings into, say, the Med 
47-section we will not have to restamp 
them again. How different that is from 
the procedure of stamping holdings into 
the first annual volume of the Cumulative 
Catalog itself, and then having to re- 
stamp the acquisitions of five years when 
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the five-year cumulation appears. An- 
other important advantage of card-num- 
ber arrangement is that of ease of finding. 
A straight serial arrangement of numbers 
is far simpler and quicker to use than a 
classified numerical arrangement with its 
complex, now decimal, now serial, ar- 
rangement and its notation that consists 
of letters as well as of numbers. 

In past years it has always been as- 
sumed that union catalogs would be al- 
phabetical. The concept of the numerical 
union catalog has no popularity because 
we have never been given to thinking of 
I..C. card numbers as universal call num- 
bers and because, until recently, we have 
never had an adequate printed index to 
them or any other kind of theoretical or 
actual system of universal call numbers. 
While the many advantages of universal 
call numbers are known to librarians, no 
practical use for them has been found in 
the union catalog field in this country. 
Now, in the form of the printed L.C. 
catalogs, we have an alphabetical index 
to a relatively high percentage of the 
world’s literary output, with reference to 
a universal call number for every title. 

While there is no published statistical 
evidence that the more generally avail- 
able titles are more frequently requested 
on interlibrary loan than the scarcer 
titles, or that titles for which Library of 
Congress cards are available are more 
frequently requested than those for 
which such cards are not available, some 
evidence points to these conclusions. 
Mr. Stone has said, “‘If locations or other 
services for books published within a 
given period are never or seldom re- 
quested, it may be that the expense of 
listing and giving space to that particular 
group is not justified.’ He thus recog- 
nizes the possibility that certain groups 
of titles may be more frequently re- 


6 Op. cit., p. 187. 


quested than others. He then presents 
statistics to show that at five different 
union catalogs in 1940 more than 25 per 
cent of the titles whose locations were 
requested were published during the five 
years preceding (and including) 1940, 
and more than 53 per cent, within the 
fifteen years preceding (and including) 
1940. Mr. Stone concludes that his find- 
ings “would hardly seem to justify exclu- 
sion from union catalogs of material pub- 
lished during any given period’”’ and re- 
marks that the expense of separating 
them also needs to be considered.’ He 
bases this conclusion on the ground that 
the earlier periods do not involve a large 
enough number of cards to represent any 
considerable saving by their exclusion. 
He states: “‘A comparison of the propor- 
tion of titles contained in these union 
catalogs and published during given pe- 
riods, with the proportion bearing these 
dates which were searched, would be in- 
teresting and would be a better measure 
of the service rendered per card for the 
various period classifications. Complete 
data for this comparison are not now 
available.’’* 

The National Union Catalog contains 
cards of those libraries that print or 
otherwise reproduce cards for titles for 
which they cannot obtain Library of 
Congress cards. Into this group fall the 
cards rather widely distributed by Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Chicago, Princeton, and 
Wesleyan universities and by the New- 
berry, John Crerar, and other libraries. 
It is only natural that these cards do not 
represent the best of the collections of the 
libraries that print them. With some ex- 
ceptions they represent titles not ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress, or 
considered by it too unimportant to ac- 


7 Ibid., p. 189. 


8 Ibid. The writer hopes to undertake such a 
study at some future date. 
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quire or to request copy for printing, or 
too unimportant for prompt printing of 
cards. It would seem likely that these 
titles are not so frequently requested on 
interlibrary loan as those titles for which 
the Library of Congress has seen fit to 
issue printed cards.’ A study to deter- 
mine the proportion of requested loca- 
tions supplied by these cards in compari- 
son with those supplied by the L.C. 
cards in union catalogs would be valuable. 

In a sampling analyzed by the writer 
it was discovered that, of fifty-five re- 
quests for loans of separate monographs 
not in its collections received by the 
John Crerar Library in 1946 from librar- 
ies not having access to L.C. depository 
catalogs, forty-one, or 74.5 per cent, rep- 
resented titles for which L.C. cards were 
available and which therefore could have 
been requested initially of a holding li- 
brary had a numerical union catalog been 
available. Only 25.5 per cent would have 
needed to be requested without knowing 
in advance whether or not the request 
was accurately directed. This is, of 
course, a small sampling; a competent 
statistical analysis of the requests re- 
ceived by one or more of the larger bib- 
liographic centers is needed. Neverthe- 
less, it seems clear that were a union cat- 
alog based on Library of Congress cards 
available to most libraries, a high per- 
centage of their loan requests could be at 
once properly oriented; the country’s 
larger libraries would be freed of the bur- 
den of dealing with misdirected requests; 
and the regional and national union cata- 
logs, relieved of requests for commonly 
available titles, could devote more effort 
toward becoming the union catalogs of 
scarce materials. 


* John Crerar Library used to print its own cards 
in many cases simply because it used a form of entry 
different from that used by the Library of Con- 


gress. 
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It is likely that in time the Library of 
Congress could increase its output of 
cards for the more commonly available 
materials, especially in certain fields 
where production seems to be slight, e.g., 
art. An effective way of increasing output 
would be through subsidization by sub- 
scribers of the L.C. cataloging program 
on a centralized cataloging basis. 

Under the new simplified descriptive 
cataloging rules of the Library of Con- 
gress, cataloging costs may go low 
enough to permit many more libraries to 
contribute co-operative cataloging copy 
where centralized cataloging is not prac- 
ticable. The Cumulative Catalog and the 
Edwards Catalog have made it possible 
for catalogers to undertake the verifica- 
tion of many names with comparative 
ease, where formerly they searched 
through multitudes of costly and varied 
reference tools to find proper authority 
for the necessary headings. Furthermore, 
if numerical union catalogs become com- 
monplace, a tremendous and constant 
pressure will be exerted so that as many 
titles as possible find their way into print 
as L.C. cards. Mr. Henkle has suggested 
informally to the writer that the Library 
of Congress might actually incorporate 
Illinois, Michigan, Crerar, or other such 
cards directly into the Cumulative Catalog 
(not new cards printed at the Library of 
Congress from supplied copy, but the ac- 
tual cards produced by those libraries). 
Though these cards have been described 
as having marginal value, their inclusion 
in a printed catalog would render them of 
maximum utility. Thus it is probable 
that a higher percentage of titles will be- 
come available on L.C. cards or in the 
Cumulative Catalog than in the past. This 
means that the numerical union catalog 
would be that much more complete. 

The active use of the numerical union 
catalog will be possible, of course, by 
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every library that has an index to it. 
There is little question that the most im- 
portant indexes to it are the Cumulative 
Catalog and its predecessor, the Edwards 
Brothers Catalog. These are by no means 
the only indexes, however. A close rival 
is the Cumulative Book Index, which has 
been printing L.C. card numbers since 
their inception. If the literature in Eng- 
lish is the most important to us, then the 
CBI can be considered an important 
tool. It provides subject, series, and title 
indexing, which the Cumulative Catalog 
does not yet furnish. The Monthly Cata- 
log of government publications issued by 
the Superintendent of Documents” lists 
L.C. card numbers. Publishers’ Weekly 
now prints L.C. card numbers. Many 
other reference works contain them. 
Each of these is in some sense an index to 
the numerical union catalog, although 
the CBI, the Cumulative Catalog and the 
Edwards Catalog are by far the most 
important. 

Officials of the Library of Congress 
have indicated that the sale of the Cu- 
mulative Catalog has been disappointing. 
If numerical union catalogs materialize, 
many of the smaller libraries may find it 
advantageous to obtain a subscription to 
the Cumulative Catalog. Additional sup- 
port on a large scale would conceivably 
make it possible for the Library of Con- 
gress to add subject entries to the Cumu- 
lative Catalog, thereby providing an all- 
inclusive subject union catalog, long ad- 
vocated but not yet achieved. 

The active use of the numerical union 
catalog, it is repeated, will be possible by 
every library that has an index to it. 
This is not to say that it probably will be 
used by every library that has an index 
to it. Its use will vary in a wide degree 
depending on the coincidence between 


0 United States Government Publications: Monthly 
Catalog (Washington: Government Printing Office). 


the holdings of any one library and the 
coverage of the numerical union catalog 
itself. Expressed in the most elementary 
terms, this means that of the materia] 
listed in the numerical union catalog, the 
more a library owns the less that library 
is likely to use the numerical union cata- 
log. This is also true of the conventional 
union catalog. For example, the Harvard 
College Library would not find the nu- 
merical union catalog so useful a tool as 
would the Knox College Library. Gen- 
eralizations are dangerous, but perhaps 
it would be safe to say that the larger and 
more specialized the library the less use 
it would have for the numerical union 
catalog. 

On the other hand, those libraries 
which use the numerical union catalog 
least may be among those who will find 
it most valuable. It has been shown that 
74.5 per cent of certain misdirected re- 
quests coming to the John Crerar Li- 
brary might have been accurately di- 
rected had a numerical union catalog 
listing its holdings been available. Thus 
the John Crerar Library, as a large li- 
brary making few interlibrary loan re- 
quests and perhaps not finding the 
catalog useful, would benefit by being 
relieved of the burden of attending to 
requests for materials not in its collec- 
tion. 

Numerical union catalogs may give a 
varying amount of information, from 
what libraries have copies of a single title 
to the call numbers of the titles in those 
libraries and, if desired, what titles are 
on order, which ones have been received 
but not cataloged, etc. Figure 1 illus- 
trates how these facts may be shown. To 
conserve space, most numerical union 
catalogs will probably omit call numbers. 
However, it may be desirable for numeri- 
cal catalogs of the holdings of a single 
library system, distributed among the 
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many branches and departments of the 
system, to show call numbers and pos- 
sibly to list titles on order or in process. 
The numerical union catalog with call 
numbers can be particularly useful within 
the local library system. It should be an 
invaluable aid for any and all departments 
not located on the same floor with a com- 
plete card catalog. It will be of particular 
value in departmental and branch librar- 
ies in university and public library sys- 
tems. On university campuses it will 
make it possible for faculty members to 
select the books they wish to borrow 
without going to the library building and 
may result in the installation of pneu- 
matic tubes for call slips and books be- 
tween classroom and office buildings and 
the library. Departmental libraries on 
university campuses need today more 
than ever before to locate books in other 
libraries on the campus for scholars 
whose interests overlap in fields outside 
the scope of their own departments. To 
send professors to the main library is in- 
considerate of their time; to telephone is 
uneconomical for the librarians at both 
ends; and interoffice mail is too slow. 
Having spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to build up our card catalogs in 
editions of a single copy, it is high time 
we spent a small additional percentage 
to make them available in many copies. 

The numerical union catalog offers 
rather spectacular possibilities in the 
field of duplicate exchange. Order depart- 
ment personnel, searching gift titles in 
the card catalog, need write down only 
the L.C. card number of duplicate titles. 
These card numbers then need only be 
checked against the numerical union cat- 
alog to see what libraries lack the mate- 
rial (which, incidentally, can be shelved 
by L.C. card number). A list of titles or 
a list merely of card numbers can then be 
sent out as “offers” to libraries known to 


lack the material, or there may be an 
agreement that the receiving library wil] 
take anything not shown to be in its col- 
lection. It is likely that libraries will 
maintain for themselves “want lists” 
consisting of card numbers numerically 
arranged, such lists possibly also includ- 
ing card numbers of titles that are spe- 
cifically not wanted. 

As a supplement to the Union List of 
Serials the numerical union catalog 
seems to have important possibilities. It 
would be particularly useful for govern- 
ment and other serials now excluded in 
the Union List of Serials and also as an 
interim tool between editions. It is in- 
deed possible to envision the publication 
of the next edition of the Union List of 
Serials with L.C. card numbers (where 
numbers have been assigned). 

The compilation of the numerical 
union catalog would best be handled by a 
central office in each area or at the Na- 
tional Union Catalog. Existing biblio- 
graphical centers with union catalogs 
based on depository catalogs are in an 
excellent position to produce inexpen- 
sively a numerical union catalog in mul- 
tiple copies. The basic forms, to be made 
first, will consist of ruled sheets contain- 
ing L.C. card numbers. These sheets will 
be identical except for the complete card 
number, to be written or stamped at the 
top of each 1oo-figure column. Before or 
following the preparation of the num- 
bered sheets, the alphabetically arranged 
union card catalog should be weeded of 
titles on L.C. cards, including all variant 
editions, whether on L.C. cards or not. 
These weeded cards, which would un- 
questionably form the bulk of entries," 
would then be thrown into a card num- 
ber arrangement permitting the transfer 
of holdings to the numerical sheets. Fol- 
lowing this arrangement the sheets could 


™! Except in the National Union Catalog. 
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be reproduced in book form by photo- 
ofiset and sent to co-operating and other 
libraries, who then would be expected to 
keep them up to date from current lists 
of numbers sent out by the bibliographic 
center. Or it might be cheaper to have 
the bibliographic center microfilm the 
entire master list annually—or oftener— 
selling it at cost to co-operating libraries, 
other bibliographic centers, special li- 
braries, and institutions in the area. It 
must be remembered that the list would 
be useful wherever there was a CBI or 
even a lesser L.C.-card-number-carrying 
index. The bibliographic center might 


4! 


one four-thousand-page volume slightly 
thicker than a large five-year cumulation 
of the Cumulative Book Index, excluding 
the few supplementary pages that might 
be needed for titles showing an unusually 
large number of locations. 

Following the installation of the new 
system libraries would no longer send 
L.C. cards to the bibliographic center 
but would send lists of card numbers in- 
stead (presumably this could be done 
more economically; see Fig. 2). Titles not 
yet represented by L.C. cards would be 
sent in on cards as for conventional 
author union catalogs. 


26—20250 


Name of Library: Knox Coll. Symbol: 27 
The following titles have been added to this library during the past week: 
45—3824 47—2009 47—26482 
A46—23 47—18002 
47—25623 


The following titles have been withdrawn from this library during the past week: 


Fic. 2.—Form for submitting new holdings to the bibliographic center for inclusion in its weekly listing service 


retain the numerically arranged card file 
as a reference tool (it would be bulky, of 
course), throw it out, or return it to 
alphabetical arrangement.” 

The numerical union catalog is ex- 
tremely compact. The sample in Figure 1 
is seen to achieve five hundred titles to a 
page, with the possibility of still more if 
the number of lines or columns per page 
is increased; a much larger page can be 
used. At five hundred titles to the page, 
all the L.C. card numbers assigned from 
1898 through 1947 could be listed, with 
holdings shown for many libraries, in 

™ This file would serve as a valuable buying list 
for the region. At the end of a given period, card 
numbers for which no regional holdings were shown 
could be looked up in this numerical card file and 


an effort made to secure for the region such desidera- 
ta as seemed to be valuable. 


The bibliographic center would issue 
combined lists of numbers representing 
new holdings at weekly or other frequent 
intervals (see Fig. 3). Withdrawals could 
be issued in the same or separate lists. 
By means of the weekly listings co-oper- 
ating libraries would keep their own mas- 
ter lists up to date. In areas where the 
total number of accessions is annually 
quite large, the matter of adding new 
locations would present a problem of 
considerable magnitude. Alternatives to 
the listing of all regional accessions by 
each library are numerous. The biblio- 
graphic center might frequently replace 
sheets containing current-year card num- 
bers with new sheets showing additional 
locations, confining the issuance of the 
weekly listings to noncurrent card num- 
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bers. Or the center might issue different 
weekly lists, each covering a subregional 
area, much as, for example, the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune distributed to Chicago’s 
South Side is different from the edition 
distributed to the North Side. The re- 
gional center might distribute weekly 
listings in editions of varying selectivity. 
Individual libraries might simply make it 
policy not to copy more than, say, two 
locations into their numerical union cata- 
logs; it would seem unnecessary for any 
one library to list more than two near-by 
and willing-to-lend libraries for any one 
title. Some libraries might enter current- 


of a special symbol (see Fig. 1) titles that 
were not available for interlibrary loan, 
although it would probably be better for 
individual libraries to indicate restricted 
categories in detailed statements of inter- 
library loan policy. It is difficult here to 
make more specific recommendations; 
many details concerning this and other 
aspects of the numerical union catalog 
will have to be worked out in practice. 

In cities or regions where no alphabeti- 
cal union catalog now exists, the process 
of contributing holdings to the central 
agency will vary from library to library. 
Libraries cataloged almost entirely with 


From: Illinois Bibliographic Center. 


Union Catalog volume: 


SG44—212 24 


ly only from the accessions lists of near- 
by libraries, ignoring the bibliographic 
center’s regional accessions listings in 
favor of buying, say, annually, a fresh 
copy of the center’s master numerical 
catalog. Other libraries might prefer to 
rely entirely on this last-named possi- 
bility, thus keeping up no current entries 
at all. Practice with respect to the vari- 
ous alternatives presented would vary 
according to type of library, volume of 
interlibrary loans, etc. 

Should general distribution of numeri- 
cal union catalogs take place, the effect of 
widespread knowledge of resources on 
the volume of interlibrary loans would 
undoubtedly result in the formularizing, 
announcement, and—in many cases— 
tightening of interlibrary loan policy. It 
would be possible to indicate by means 


WEEKLY LISTING OF NEW TITLES TO BE ADDED TO NUMERICAL UNION CATALOGS: 


To: All libraries subscribing to Numerical Union Catalog Service. 
Add the following symbols opposite LC card numbers in the appropriate spaces in your bound Numerical 


Agr 25—675 16 47—10333 5 
26—4031 8 4711829 2 31 
3714173 22 47—18080 19 
A4o—8282 31 47—25003 8 17 


AF47—1222 17 


Fic. 3.—Upper part of page from weekly listing service sent out by the bibliographic center 


L.C. cards might easily list the L.C. card 
numbers appearing on shelflist cards (or 
on main entries had L.C. cards not been 
used in the shelflist), keeping a list of 
call numbers for titles not on L.C. cards. 
These latter would eventually be typed 
as complete entries and sent to the bib- 
liographic center for translation into L.C. 
card numbers, or, when that is not pos- 
sible, for filing into the supplementary 
union alphabetical catalog. 

Libraries that had made a practice of 
not using L.C. cards or of using them 
sparingly would find it simpier to com- 
pare their main entries with the Edwards 
Catalog and its supplements, compiling a 
list of card numbers by this method and 
noting down call numbers of those titles 
not found in these printed catalogs, so 
that they might be typed as complete 
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entries to be sent to the bibliographic 
center. That the percentage of titles for 
which L.C. cards are available is greater 
than is generally believed seems a strong 
possibility. When card catalogs are 
checked against the Edwards Ca/alog, it 
will be found that many titles cataloged 
locally have since become available on 
L.C. cards. This will be found true to a 
greater or lesser degree depending on 
how long the library has been accus- 
tomed to waiting for L.C. cards. 

In either case, the contributing library 
would send two groups of entries to the 
bibliographic center, a larger group con- 
sisting of L.C. card numbers and a 
smaller group of full titles. 

A more expensive method of compila- 
tion would be any of the methods em- 
ployed in the past for contributing titles 
to conventional union catalogs. This 
would involve copying all of a library’s 
holdings and interfiling them into the 
union catalog before the latter tool had 
been converted into a partly numerical 
catalog by the bibliographic center. 

A large part of the labor involved in 
any of the routines outlined above could 
be transferred to I.B.M. or other 
punched card equipment. The universal 
call number is here an outstanding fea- 
ture. It makes possible the coding of 
titles using fewer than ten columns of the 
I.B.M. card, even though editions vary- 
ing from each other in only minor details 
are involved. Libraries using L.C. card 
numbers to transfer their holdings to 
I.B.M. cards may reprint cumulative 
lists of their holdings at frequent inter- 
vals with relatively little expense. Use of 
1.B.M. or similar equipment would 
minimize the danger of error, which must 
be closely guarded against in a numerical 
venture of this kind. 


CONCLUSION 


Author union card catalogs have 
proved to be of definite value in many of 
the libraries in which they are located 
and are of value to patrons and staff of 
libraries who have access to them by 
mail. Their high cost of compilation has 
limited their presence to a relatively few 
locations in the United States. It seems 
reasonable to assume that if the cost of 
compiling, housing, and maintaining 
union catalogs were substantially less, 
union catalogs would be more common 
than they are today. If union catalogs 
become more common, the following 
goals may be achieved: (1) interlibrary 
loan and the referral of readers to librar- 
ies holding books they desire will become 
faster, less costly, and more certain; 
(2) co-operative acquisition programs 
and duplicate exchange programs will be 
facilitated; and (3) the work of scholars 
and other readers will be expedited. The 
relative scarcity of union catalogs in this 
country prevents the proper fulfilment of 
these goals for a majority of libraries and 
readers. 

The numerical union catalog is su- 
perior to the conventional author union 
card catalog in the following respects: 

1. It is more compact. At five columns 
to the page, the entire union catalog, 
consisting of L.C. card numbers from 
1898 to date, could be listed on four 
thousand pages. 

2. It can be printed and bound in book 
form without impairment of its useful- 
ness. Because new titles are added at 
the end instead of interpolated through- 
out, it does not demand cumulation as 
does the author union card catalog. New 
holdings can be written or stamped into 
the bound volumes. 

3. It can be economically reissued. For 
libraries that cannot afford the expense 
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of stamping in or writing in new holdings, 
a film copy could be economically made 
afresh periodically, say, every few years. 
Or such copies could be distributed to de- 
partmental libraries where up-to-date- 
ness was not of paramount importance. 

4. Multiple copies can probably be 
printed by photo-offset to show holdings 
on a local, regional, or national scale and 
sold in new editions on a self-liquidating 
basis. 

Its greatest apparent disadvantage is 
that the numerical union catalog must 
confine itself to materials for which L.C. 


card numbers have been assigned or for 
variant editions of which L.C. card num- 
bers have been assigned. However, it is 
believed, and there is some evidence, that 
a sufficiently high percentage of inter- 
library loan requests, particularly from 
the smaller and medium-sized institu- 
tions, would come within the scope of the 
numerical union catalog to permit a more 
adequate and less costly fulfilment of the 
goals of union catalogs for more librar- 
ies, at the same time freeing existing con- 
ventional union catalogs for the more 
exhaustive location service for which 
only they are qualified. ' 
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A STUDY OF WEIGHTED WORK UNITS IN BRANCH LIBRARIES 
OF THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


EDWARD A. WIGHT 


communities served by branch 
libraries in a metropolitan city 
tend to differ considerably in a 
variety of ways. If it is the policy of the 
library system to “tailor” the branch to 
suit the community served, the charac- 
ter and volume of services may be ex- 
pected to differ widely. Further, the 
number of professional and clerical staff 
assigned to each branch should vary with 
the types and volume of work. If the li- 
brary system has a general policy of 
“standard” branches, somewhat similar 
in physical features, staff, and book col- 
lections, these similarities do not neces- 
sarily produce similar volumes of service 
in each branch or similar patterns of 
work for the staff. Presently some staffs 
are overworked and some branches are 
overstafied. When the policy is adopted 
of varying the activities of branches to 
suit their differing constituencies and of 
staffing each according to the volume and 
type of work, evaluation of the success of 
the practice is difficult unless some speci- 
fic device is developed. 

In an effort to find a method of meas- 
uring the volume and type of work of the 
branches, a study of weighted work units 
was developed in the Newark Public Li- 
brary in the spring of 1945. The following 
guiding principles were agreed upon: 
(1) the work units to be used should be 
simple, so that securing and recording the 
data would not be a heavy burden; 
(2) the work units should be a represen- 
tative sample, rather than a complete 
total of work; (3) the units selected 
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should be representative of the varying 
types of professional and clerical work; 
(4) work with groups in the community, 
which normally is reflected only indirect- 
ly in possible increased circulation, 
should be measured directly; and (5) the 
weighting of work should be in terms of 
the amount of time assumed to represent 
a reasonable average for a competent per- 
son with training for the work. 

The data were gathered monthly and 
for this report include the six-months 
period from July 1, 1945, through De- 
cember 31, 1945. 


WORK UNITS AND THEIR WEIGHTING 


The work units selected and the 
weighting assigned to each are shown in 
Table 1. The original weightings were 
made by three people: the two depart- 
ment heads concerned (Branches and 
Extension, and Education and Chil- 
dren’s) and by the personnel officer. Fac- 
tual data were available covering the 
rate of performing under normal working 
conditions the work of charging, dis- 
charging, “‘slipping,”’ sorting, and shelv- 
ing books. The approximate amount of 
time required in the various activities 
connected with the circulation of a book 
was computed, and this figure, rounded 
and adjusted somewhat to provide for 
“overdues,”’ was assigned the unit time 
of 1.5 minutes. Similarly, a time estimate 
was made for each of the other types of 
work given in Table 1. It is recognized 
that at different times and under differ- 
ent conditions the amounts of time will 
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vary. These variations are not signifi- 
cant, however, if the time weighting rep- 
resents a reliable average over a sufficient 
period of time. 

The time estimates as assigned by the 
committee of three were discussed by the 
branch librarians. This group recom- 
mended certain modifications, which 


TABLE 1 


CLERICAL AND PROFESSIONAL WORK UNITS 
SELECTED AND THE WEIGHT- 


ING OF EACH 
EsTImATED 
WEIGHT 
Work Unit 
Minutes| Units 
Clerical: 
1.00 
Periodical received............ 3-0 2.00 
Book withdrawn..............} 10.0 6.67 
Borrower registered...........| 15.0] 10.00 
Professional: 

Title considered and/or selected} 12.0 8.00 
Display and/or exhibit........ 180.0 | 120.00 
Reference question. . | 15.0] 10.00 
Reader’s advisory question 6.0 4.00 
Bibliography prepared. . 120.0 | 80.00 
| 30.0] 20.00 
Class visit to library. . 120.0 | 80.00 
Story hour: 40 or less persons. 120.0 | 80.00 

Over 40 persons............ | 180.0 120.00 
Club meeting at library....... | 90.0 | 60.00 
Discussion or forum...... | 600.0 | 400.00 
Meeting: Library committee, etc. ‘| 150.0 | 100.00 

Community committee, etc...| 150.0 | 100.00 


were accepted. It was suggested by the 
branch librarians that some of the time 
estimates for group activities, such as 
story hours and forums, were too low for 
some situations and some members of the 
staff and that additional time for prepa- 
ration might need to be spent out of the 
regular tour of duty. 

When the time weighting of each type 
of work was agreed upon, the time as- 
signment to circulation was taken as 
unity, and the ratio between the time for 
each activity and the time for a unit of 
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circulation was taken as the weight as- 
signed to that type of work. For ex- 
ample, a unit of circulation was estimat- 
ed to require 1.5 minutes, and a forum to 
require an average of 10 hours (600 
minutes). The forum is, therefore, 
weighted as 400, since it requires an aver- 
age of 400 times as much time as an item 
circulated. 

Most of the work units are recorded 
as a part of the regular summary of the 
branch monthly report. However, the 
method of analysis of the adult and ju- 
venile work agreed upon requires a sepa- 
rate record and report of the activities 
of each. 

The assignment of man-hours is based 
upon the weekly tour of duty of each 
person assigned to each branch. Since all 
of the branches are two-story buildings, 
with the adult service on the first floor 
and the juvenile service on the second 
floor, and each room has its own charge 
desk,’ the distribution of the man-hours 
between adult and juvenile and profes- 
sional and clerical services is simple. It 
requires a monthly record of the hours 
worked, adjusted to provide for any ex- 
change of man-hours between the adult 
and juvenile work. The time of the 
branch librarian is charged entirely to 
the adult service, although a small 
amount of time is also spent in most 
branches conferring and planning with 
the professional member of the staff in 
charge of the work in the children’s 
room. 

Dividing the work units by the cor- 
responding man-hours gives the work 
units per man-hour. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of the 
total weighted work units of each type 
among the adult and juvenile services of 
the seven branches combined. Since the 


t The new Branch Brook Library, not included in 
this study, has only one circulation desk 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF ADULT AND JUVENILE WEIGHTED WORK UNITS 
OF EACH TYPE FOR ALL BRANCHES COMBINED 


Work Unit Adult Juvenile Total 
Clerical: 
149 , 866 140,680 290, 546 
Periodical received............... 10,216 
9,161 11,598 20,759 
Book withdrawn........... j 18,732 22,890 41,622 
Borrower registered............ 26,110 19,630 45,740 
| 
Professional: 
Title considered and/or selected................. 15,168 24,120 39,288 
Display and/or exhibit.................... 9,960 12,360 22,320 
48,950 46,865 95,815 
Reader’s advisory question*............... 22,436 40,274 62,710 
Bibliography prepared........................ 160 1,040 1,200 
Class visit to library.......... 160 6,720 6, 
Story hour: 40 or less persons...................)....002005- 15,920 15,920 
Club meeting at library........ 4,440 4,440 
Meeting: Library committee, etc................. 10,500 6,600 17,100 
Community committee, etc................... 1,600 100 1,700 
Total professional........... 114,094 174,099 288,193 
328,179 368, 897 697 ,076 
* Estimated from counts for twe typical two-week periods. 
TABLE 3 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WORK UNITS AND MAN-HOuRS 
FOR ALL BRANCHES COMBINED 
Number of Percentage of Man- Percentage of Work Units 
Work Unit Work Units Work Units Hours Man-Hours | per Man-Hour 
697,076 100.0 37,070 100.0 18.8 
Professional......... 288,193 41.3 19,487 52.6 14.8 
408 , 883 58.7 17,583 47-4 23.3 
ee 328,179 100.0 18,958 100.0 17.3 
Professional......... 114,094 35.1 10,402 54-9 II.0 
214,085 64.9 8,556 45-1 25.2 
Juvenile............ 368 , 897 100.0 18,112 100.0 20.2 
Professional......... 174,099 47.2 9,085 60.2 19.3 
194,798 52.8 9,027 49.8 21.6 
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totals for the clerical and professional 
work units do not vary widely, rough 
comparisons can be made of the distribu- 
tion of adult and juvenile work units in 
similar activities. For example, more 
books were added to and withdrawn from 
the juvenile than from the adult collec- 
tion, but the adult circulation was slight- 
ly larger than the juvenile. 

An outstanding difference in profes- 
sional work units on the two levels— 
adult and juvenile—is the greater pro- 
duction of work units by the staff as- 
signed to juvenile work in the selection 
of titles, reference questions, preparation 
of bibliographies, classes visited in 
schools, class visits to the library, and in 
story hours. Conversely, the adult work 
units are significantly higher for discus- 
sions or forums and library and commu- 
nity committee meetings. Most of these 
and other differences reflect planned dif- 
ferences in the professional programs. 

The number and percentage of weight- 
ed work units and man-hours, segregated 
for professional and clerical and adult 
and juvenile activities, and the work 
units per man-hour are shown in Table 
3 for all branches combined. 

For the seven branches combined the 
total of weighted work units is 697,076. 
In contrast with the typical figure of cir- 
culation as the chief measure of work ac- 
complished (or service provided), the 
total of weighted work units for circula- 
tion in this study is only 41.7 per cent of 
the grand total. The ratio of clerical to 
professional work units is approximately 
1.4 to 1. This relationship is higher for 
the adult than for the juvenile work. 

Slightly less than one-half of the man- 
hours are recorded as clerical, these fig- 
ures being slightly lower for the adult 
than for the juvenile work. A study of 
activities in thirty-seven medium-sized 
public libraries reported 66 per cent of 


the time devoted to clerical work while 
the staff was 43.5 per cent clerical. Since 
the purposes and procedures of the two 
studies are entirely different, and some 
of the work of the Newark branches is 
carried on in the Main Library, the fig- 
ures reported are of interest even though 
not directly comparable. 

The last column of Table 3 records the 
work units per man-hour—14.8 for pro- 
fessional, 23.3 for clerical, and 18.8 for 
both combined. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the adult and juvenile divisions 
vary considerably. 

Assuming that the selection and 
weighting of units are satisfactory, there 
are two obvious explanations of the 
greater productivity of clerical staff in 
terms of work units per man-hour. The 
first is that a considerable part of the 
clerical staff is employed part-time dur- 
ing the busiest periods of the day in 
terms of attendance and circulation. The 
second is that in extremely busy periods 
a number of the professional staff may 
assist in clerical routines, such as those of 
the registration and circulation desks. 
Professional staff may also assist in such 
clerical activities as filing cards in the 
catalog. When this occurs, the work units 
are recorded as “clerical,” while the 
hours are recorded as “professional.” 


COMPARISONS OF THE BRANCHES IN 
WORK UNITS AND MAN-HOURS 


In Table 4 the branch libraries are ar- 
ranged in descending order of the total 
work units. With one exception, Van 
Buren branch, this is the same descend- 
ing order for total man-hours. In terms 
of total work units per man-hours, how- 
ever, the range is from 25.1 at Weequahic 
to 14.8 at Van Buren branch. The former 

2Emma V. Baldwin and William E. Marcus, 


Library Costs and Budgets (New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1941). 
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is 33.5 per cent above the figure for the 
total group, and the latter is 21.3 per 
cent below the same total. Four of the 
seven branches are within less than 10 
per cent of the total for the group. 

The last two columns of Table 4 show 
the work units per man-hour classified as 
professional and clerical. In Weequahic 
and Clinton branches the work units per 
man-hour are above the average of the 
group in both professional and clerical 
classes, while in Van Buren and North 
End each figure is below the group aver- 
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TABLE 4 


WEIGHTED WORK UNITS, MAN-Hours, AND WORK UNITS 
PER MAN-HOUR FOR EACH BRANCH 


—17.3 for adult and 20.2 for juvenile. 
The total for professional work units per 
man-hour in the juvenile service is sig- 
nificantly above the adult figure—19.3 
and 11.0, respectively. In the clerical 
services the figure for the adult depart- 
ments as a group is higher than that for 
the combined juvenile departments. 
Comparison of the professional work 
units per man-hour in the adult divisions 
of each branch (Table 7) indicates that 
the highest figure (19.2 for Weequahic) 
is more than double the lowest (7.5 for 


Work Units per Man-Hovur 


ToraL ToTaL 

Branca WEIGHTED Man-Hovurs 
Total | Professional | Clerical 
Weequahic .... | 152,197 6,061 25.1 23.0 26.9 
| 111,939 5,604 19.8 15.2 24.9 
Vailsburg. .. | 102,372 5,227 19.6 17.3 21.7 
Springfield... . 95,454 5,071 18.8 14.3 25.9 
Roseville. . | 84,504 5,026 16.9 10.1 27.7 
Van Buren 76,206 5,144 14.8 11.0 20.2 
North End. . 74.314 4,937 15.1 13.2 16.6 


Total. 697,076 


age. In Vailsburg the professional figure 
is above the group average and the cleri- 
cal below, while in Springfield and Rose- 
ville branches the figures for professional 
work units are below the average and for 
clerical work units are above the average 
of the group. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the total work 
units and man-hours, respectively, for 
each branch, classified according to pro- 
fessional and clerical services for adult 
and for juvenile work, while Table 7 
shows these figures expressed as work 
units per man-hour. 

For the branches as a group the cor- 
responding work units per man-hour 
shown in Table 7 in the adult and in the 
juvenile services are not widely different 


37,070 18.8 | 14.8 | 23-3 


Roseville). Similarly, the highest profes- 
sional juvenile figure (29.2 for Vailsburg) 
is more than twice the lowest (12.5 for 
Van Buren). 

In the adult clerical service the vari- 
ations among branches are also wide. In 
the juvenile clerical service the figures 
are typically somewhat lower than in the 
corresponding adult divisions, but the 
variations among branches are smaller. 


SALARY EXPENSE PER WORK UNIT 


Although not originally included as a 
part of the study, it was decided to make 
a comparison of the direct salary expense 
and the total work units of each branch. 
The data were available for total salary 
of each branch, exclusive of salary of 
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TABLE 5 


AND CLERICAL SERVICES IN EACH BRANCH 


TOTAL WEIGHTED WORK UNITS FOR ADULT AND JUVENILE AND PROFESSIONAL 


ApULT 


JUVENILE 


Total Professional | Clerical 


Professional 


Clerical 


Roseville.......... 
North End......... 


77,960 29, 248 48,712 74,237 
46,161 12,288 33,873 65,778 
44,335 15,346 28,989 58,037 
38,302 16, 204 22,038 57,152 
42,343 12,916 29,427 42,251 
38, 264 14,616 23,648 37,942 
40,814 13,416 27,398 33,500 


36,965 
31,382 
27,987 
27,856 
18,374 
18,432 
13,102 


37,272 
34,395 
30,050 
29,296 
23,877 
19,510 
20, 398 


328,179 | 114,094 | 214,085 | 368,897 


174,099 


194,798 


TABLE 6 


CLERICAL SERVICES IN EACH BRANCH 


TOTAL MAN-HourRS FOR ADULT AND JUVENILE AND PROFESSIONAL AND 


ADULT 


JUVENILE 


Total 


Clerical 


Professional 


Professional 


Clerical 


North End......... 


1,527 1,439 3,095 
2,681 1,467 1,214 2,923 
2,791 1,546 1,245 2,436 
2,331 1,535 796 2,740 
2,622 1,716 2,404 
2,851 1,531 1,320 2,293 
2,716 1,080 1,636 2,221 


1,755 
1,524 
1,478 
1,186 
1,016 

819 
1,249 


18,958 10,402 8,556 18,112 


9,027 


TABLE 7 


WEIGHTED WORK UNITS PER MAN-HOUR FOR ADULT AND JUVENILE AND PROFES- 
SIONAL AND CLERICAL SERVICES IN EACH BRANCH 


ADULT 


JUVENILE 


Professional | Clerical Professional Clerical 
26.2 19.2 33-9 21.4 27.6 21.2 
17.0 8.4 27.9 22.5 22.4 22.6 
15.9 9-9 23-3 24.0 29.2 20.2 
16.4 10.6 37.7 20.9 17.9 24.7 
16.1 7-5 32.5 17-5 3.3 23-3 
13-4 9-5 17.9 16.5 12.5 23.8 
15.0 12.4 16.7 15.1 13.5 16.3 
17.3 11.0 25.2 20.2 19.3 21.6 
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janitorial staff. These data are shown in 
Table 8. 

It will be noted that the arrangement 
of branches in the order of the total work 
units is accompanied by the same order 
of total salary expense, indicating a rela- 
tive adjustment of the salaries to the 
production of work units. The relative 
order in salary expense per work unit 
shows some variation from the preceding 
rank order. The variation in the unit ex- 
pense from a low of 4.5 cents to a high of 


TABLE 8 

TOTAL WORK UNITS, SALARY EXPENSE, AND 
SALARY EXPENSE PER WEIGHTED WORK 

UNIT FOR EACH BRANCH 


Salary 
Total Salary Expense 
} a Expense per Work 

Units Unit 

Weequahic. . 152,197 | $ 6,791.69 | $0.045 
Clinton 111,939 6,157.32 
Vailsburg. . . 102,372 6,061 . 86 .059 
Springfield. . . 95,454 5,652.10 .059 
Roseville... . 84,504 5,507.98 
Van Buren 76, 206 5,386.42 .O71 
North End 74,314 5,058.25 0.068 
Total 697,076 | $40,675.62 | $o.059 


7.1 cents makes the highest figure ap- 
proximately 58 per cent above the lowest 
one. It is, of course, impractical to make 
adjustments in staff and their compensa- 
tion entirely in proportion to the volume 
of work. The inverse relationship be- 
tween salary expense per volume circu- 
lated and the total annual circulation in 
comparable branches of public libraries 
in metropolitan cities has previously 
been demonstrated.3 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study indicates that it is possible 
to select specific samples of work typical 


3See Edward A. Wight, Public Library Finance 
and Accounting (Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1943), pp. 106-9. 
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of the service of professional and clerical 
staff in comparable branches, to record 
factual data regarding volume of work, 
and to give a weighting of the work in pro- 
portion to the amount of time required 
for each type of work. 

Analysis of the data indicates that 
most of the branches vary relatively 
little from the average total weighted 
work units per man-hour for all branches 
combined. While there are practical limi- 
tations to the adjustment of number of 
staff to variations in work load, the data 
seem to indicate that efforts to make 
further such adjustments are desirable. 
The branch with the largest total weight- 
ed work units has the largest production 
of work units per man-hour, while the 
two branches with low total work units 
also rank low in work units per man- 
hour. When the analysis is refined by 
segregation of professional and clerical 
work units for adult and juvenile services 
in each branch, the variations of individ- 
ual branches are significantly larger. Al- 
though one branch tends to rank con- 
sistently high, and others are often low, 
no one branch is always highest or al- 
ways lowest in the series of tables. 

Several problems in connection with 
the administration of branch libraries 
are factually pertinent to this initial 
study. What is the minimum service load 
(or production of work) below which a 
full-time branch library cannot be effi- 
ciently staffed by separate classes of pro- 
fessional and clerical employees engaged 
exclusively in service either to adults or 
to children? What sample of work is suf- 
ficiently reliable and valid as a measure 
of the work load of a branch? Should 
quantitative standards of volume of 
work be set to determine professional and 
clerical staff needs? A factual approach 
to these and other problems should be a 
challenge to the library profession. 
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THE “GREAT BOOKS” DISCUSSION GROUPS" 


GEORGE F. BOWERMAN 


education” was mentioned, edu- 
cated people usually thought it was 

of no concern to them individually, but 
that it meant the teaching of illiterates, 
perhaps foreign immigrants, to read in 
order to prepare them for naturalization. 
Of late years it has somewhat generally 
come to connote the idea that formal edu- 
cation, no matter to what advanced level 
it may be carried, is only the beginning; 
that education is lifelong; and that unless 
our education becomes a life-process, we 
go backward and cease to be able to con- 
sider ourselves educated. In other words, 
there is no such thing as a completed 

education. 

The psychologists tell us that ability 
to learn increases up to about the age of 
nineteen or twenty; remains about the 
same up to the age of forty-five; and then 
starts slowly to decline. But psychologi- 
cal studies also seem to indicate that, 
with adults who continue the learning 
process, ability to learn does not begin 
to diminish in middle age but remains at 
- about the same high level until a much 
later period. In order, therefore, to keep 
intellectually alive we must keep on 
learning. 

Such adult education is, of course, 
self-education, which may be carried on 
through utilizing various cultural ad- 
vantages: music, art, drama, and espe- 
cially literature—the reading of books. 
For the education of the young, society 
furnishes the public school, at first on a 
compulsory basis; for adults it furnishes 


Fess when the term “adult 


* A paper presented before the Literary Society 
of Washington, November 22, 1947. 


§2 


the public library, on a voluntary basis. 
Viewing children as potential adults, the 
public library has children’s rooms and 
sends books to schools for supplemental 
reading in the hope of inducing lifelong 
reading habits. It has readers’ advisers 
and special departments of music, art, 
philosophy and religion, science, etc., 
with specialists in charge, who outline 
courses of reading if desired—all to en- 
able a constantly increasing number of 
people to continue their education, to 
live richer lives, to be better citizens. 

All of these services and many more, 
whose constant purpose has ever been 
individual and community enlighten- 
ment, the Washington Public Library 
has carried forward in increasing volume 
and intensity for more than fifty years. 
During the last three years there has 
been added to the individual reader- 
guidance services a program of discussion 
groups organized around the so-called 
“great books of Western civilization,” 
which are read in advance and form the 
basis of the discussions. 

For the past several months I have 
been an eager participant in certain of 
these groups. In the preparation of this 
statement I have drawn upon my own 
satisfactory experience; also somewhat 
heavily on what the leaders of the move- 
ment here and elsewhere have written 
in its exposition, especially on articles by 
the director of the Washington program, 
Dr. John W. Powell; by Dr. Cyril O. 
Houle, dean of University College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and on the 130-page 
Manual for Discussion Leaders by Pro- 
fessor Mortimer J. Adler, of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, one of the principal pro- 
ponents of this new, but rapidly growing 
movement. 

The program, as it operates in Wash- 
ington, consists of the groups, the books, 
and a leader for each group. The program 
in its first year started with seven groups, 
each of ten weeks’ duration, followed by 
six, also running ten weeks. Two years 
later there were nineteen groups going. 
Most groups meet weekly in two-hour 
sessions, although some meet bi-weekly. 
Nearly all meet in branch libraries, usu- 
ally in children’s rooms, after their 
evening closing hours. A few meet morn- 
ings, and these are mainly composed of 
housewives. Registration for each group 
is usually restricted to twenty. Members 
are ordinarily seated around a big table, 
with ash trays in evidence, since the li- 
brary’s “no smoking”’ rule has been sus- 
pended for this program, to induce an 
atmosphere of informality. 

In the first thirty months of the pro- 
gram in Washington, about a thousand 
different individuals came about twelve 
thousand times to about a thousand 
meetings of nearly one hundred groups, 
for the purpose of discussing more than 
one hundred titles by seventy-five au- 
thors. 

The books consist for the most part of 
those sometimes known as “‘the classics 
of the Western world.’ They have been 
used as far back as 1919 in the Honors 
course at Columbia University; at 
Cooper Union, New York, in 1927; since 
1930 at the University of Chicago; from 
1933 to 1942 in San Francisco in an adult 
school founded by Alexander Meikle- 
john; and since 1937 they have formed, 
together with mathematics, the sciences, 
and languages, the core of the curriculum 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis. They 
are used in the Washington program, but 
with several modern titles added, some 


of which scarcely rank as classics, but, 
nevertheless, are useful in discussion 
groups. The lists of the books used in the 
first two groups in which I participated 
and their sequences should be of interest. 
One group read the following: The 
Declaration of Independence; Plato’s 
Apology and Crito; Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex and Antigone; Plato’s Republic, Books 
i and ii; Aristotle’s Politics, Book i; Thu- 
cydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War, Book i; Aristotle’s Ethics, Book i; 
from Plutarch’s Lives, ‘‘Caesar’’ and 
‘Alexander’; St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, Books i-viii; St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Treatise on Law (Summa _ theologica, 
Books i and ii, Questions 90-97) ; Machi- 
avelli’s The Prince; Montaigne’s Selected 
Essays; and Shakespeare’s Hamlet and 
Othello. The other group’s readings con- 
sisted, in sequence, of the following: 
Shakespeare’s Henry V; Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter; Kant’s Metaphysics of 
Ethics; Tolstoi’s War and Peace; Freud’s 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis; Tacitus’ 
The Annals (selections); Marx’s Wage- 
Labor and Capital, and the Communist 
Manifesto; Mead’s From the South Seas; 
Federalist Papers, Nos. 51 and 10; and 
The Education of Henry Adams. Dos- 
toievski’s The Brothers Karamazov was 
to have been a part of this second se- 
quence, but had to be omitted as the in- 
expensive “‘ Modern Library” edition was 
out of print. 

For last summer’s group discussions 
the staple was the newly published 
abridgment of the first six volumes (so 
far issued) of Arnold J. Toynbee’s A 
Study of History. Along with this great 
work there were read and discussed the 
celebrated chapters xv and xvi of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, devoted to the 
early progress of Christianity and the 
policy of the Roman government toward 
it. There were four summer sections 
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using these two titles. Another summer 
group used Adam Smith’s The Wealth of 
Nations, Veblen’s The Vested Interests; 
and Lilienthal’s 7V A—Democracy on the 
March. The scheduled reading of several 
of the groups now in progress contains, in 
addition to orthodox “great books,”’ the 
first and third of James T. Farrell’s 
trilogy, Studs Lonigan, which called forth 
much thoughtful and animated discus- 
sion in the group of which I am a mem- 
ber. It may be reassuring to note that in 
connection with the reading and discus- 
sion of these books, some by so-called 
pagan authors, the Book of Job, Genesis, 
chapters 1 and 2, as well as other por- 
tions of the Bible, are read. 

Much is made of the order in which 
the books are read and discussed; that 
is, by subject matter, by historical 
period, by literary type, or because some 
common problem is involved, such as 
war and peace or freedom and law. 

Most of the books used are available 
in inexpensive editions, such as the‘‘ Mod- 
ern Library,” ‘‘Everyman’s Library,” 
etc. The Washington Public Library regu- 
larly purchases about twenty-five copies 
of each title in order to be able to furnish 
a copy to each member of a group. It has 
been interesting to observe that a good 
many members purchase personal copies 
(through leaders at a discount) and are 
thus building up their private libraries. 

It should be noted that so far as public 
participation in this program is con- 
cerned, the service is free, as are all Pub- 
lic Library services. 

The leader of each group is a highly 
important part of the program. He is 
not, and should not be, its teacher, and he 
is preferably not an “expert” in the sub- 
ject matter of the book under discussion, 
or there would be the danger that he 
might lecture or otherwise monopolize 
the conversation. Best results are ob- 


tained when he or she is a well-informed 
person with interest in people, problems, 
and ideas, who has read the book or pas- 
sage more intensively than any of the 
group and comes prepared with questions 
that will bring out the vital points. At 
present all leaders, other than the direc- 
tor and assistant director of the program, 
consist of certain members of the library 
staff who have other regular duties, to- 
gether with other persons from outside 
the library who as members of previous 
discussion groups have shown aptitude 
for such service and who have had some 
instruction and practice in a special dis- 
cussion group conducted by the library 
for the purpose of training group leaders. 
These discussion groups are not courses 
of study leading to a degree nor for cred- 
its toward a degree. Their aim is not 
vocational education but liberal educa- 
tion. Fortunately, there has been in the 
undergraduate colleges of late an effort 
to get away from hit-and-miss electives 
and vocational studies and to put more 
emphasis on well-co-ordinated liberal 
studies. Though liberal education may 
and should begin in school and college, 
undergraduates or recent graduates are 
usually too immature, too lacking in ex- 
perience, fully to grasp the ideas involved 
in a liberal education. These embrace the 
great, basic problems of human life and 
society, such as happiness, tragedy, good 
and evil, justice and injustice, poverty 
and wealth, immortality, freedom and 
security, war and peace, the individual 
and the state, science and religion, etc. 
Four groups of titles have been given 
of the books used in these discussions out 
of a larger list of titles, most of which are 
regarded as the great books of Western 
civilization. They are well suited for 
reading and group discussion in a pro- 
gram of adult liberal education inasmuch 
as they consist of the great works of 
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philosophy and history, of science and 
poetry, and deal with the fundamental 
problems which mankind has had to 
meet throughout the ages. They repre- 
sent various sides of major issues. They 
do not settle things, but by introducing 
us to great intellectual controversies 
they bid us make up our own minds. The 
authors of these books are the original 
minds of our civilization, our greatest 
teachers. They challenge and stimulate 
us. Although these books are hundreds 
or thousands of years old, they treat of 
the principal issues of today. They are 
written, not for specialists, but for ordi- 
nary men and women. While parts of 
them may be “over our heads,” once 
they are understood, they are more re- 
warding than lesser books. 

If what has been said concerning the 
value of reading the great books for a lib- 
eral education has been persuasive, one 
may ask why such liberal education may 
not be secured simply by the solitary 
reading of them. In the first place, few 
will have the fortitude to carry through 
such a private reading program. To give 
a personal experience: I, who have spent 
my adult life among books and have had 
at least an official nodding acquaintance 
with most of the titles used in all the 
group reading programs here and else- 
where and have had, in addition, a fairly 
wide reading interest and experience—I 
must, nevertheless, confess to have read 
only a small fraction of these books 
known to be great. I had long known 
that I really ought to have read them, 
but newspapers, magazines, and current 
books have for the most part crowded 
them out. So when I learned somewhat 
late that the Public Library had this 
program, I decided “better late than 
never.” The incentive of needing to have 
read recently the book or passage to be 


discussed was effective as no simple good 
resolution would have been. 

Furthermore, I have got more out of 
this reading by reason of the discussions 
that followed. Solitary reading may be- 
come a secret vice, resulting in intellec- 
tual isolation and ministering to private 
prejudices. The opposite of a man with a 
liberal education is one with a closed 
mind—one who looks for and will seri- 
ously consider only such statements as 
agree with what he already believes. 
Even to read aloud a great book to one 
person and then to discuss it, as has long 
been my habit, has advantages, provided 
there is real discussion and reader and 
listener do not think too much alike. 

The value of the group discussion 
comes in part from the fact that no group 
is altogether homogeneous. Each group 
includes people with different experiences 
and different temperaments, with differ- 
ences in formal education, in_age, in oc- 
cupation, and in social background. The 
result is that there are not two opinions 
—as in the case of one person reading 
aloud to another—but a whole set of 
views about the book, with a smaller 
chance for misconceptions and misinter- 
pretations. This not only results in better 
comprehension of the book under discus- 
sion but also makes for better under- 
standing of our fellow-men and for 
greater tolerance of the ideas of others 
by reason of the give-and-take of others 
focused on the same question in the dis- 
cussion. 

At the beginning of any series of group 
discussions the members are likely to be 
comparative strangers to one another. 
To make the program a success it is im- 
portant, not only that every member 
should read the book or passage in ad- 
vance, but that the attendance should be 
regular. The meetings may be likened to 
a college seminar, in fact are so called in 
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Chicago; but lectures by the leader are 
strictly taboo. The book is the teacher; 
the leader functions by using modifica- 
tions of the so-called “‘Socratic’’ method; 
that is, by questions that will bring out 
answers that will require more and more 
questions and then more and more an- 
swers, and not final answers at that. Thus 
there will be brought out not only the 
root idea in the book under discussion 
but worth-while ideas that may be 
brought to birth in the participants’ 
minds. 

Who are the people who make up these 
discussion groups in Washington? The di- 
rector of the program reports that a sam- 
pling questionnaire brought answers 
from two hundred individuals, of whom 
two-thirds are the products of college or 
graduate schools. The remaining third 
have had only high-school or business 
training. Foreign nationalities repre- 
sented in the groups range from Aus- 
tralians to Africans, with a number from 
Central Europe; thirty-six different states 
were represented, largely from the New 
York-New England area and from the 
Midwest, with the South third. Only 
about twenty Negro members were in- 
cluded among the one thousand par- 
ticipants, although some effort was made 
to recruit more. Most of these were in 
group meetings in the small branch li- 
brary in a Negro housing development, 
and there were a few in some pre- 
dominantly white groups. The largest 
occupational group consisted of profes- 
sional, management, and executive per- 
sonnel, of whom the largest proportion 
were men. About 30 per cent of all groups 
were men. Housewives form perhaps 15 
per cent of all groups. Since government 
is Washington’s principal industry, cleri- 
cal workers constitute a large part of 
every group, with manual and service 
trades low. A few military service per- 
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sonnel, several college undergraduates, 
and even a few senior high-school sty. 
dents were included. 

Most group members were found to be 
already book-readers and library-card 
holders, but the questionnaire showed 
that the books used in the groups were 
new to most members. By means of this 
program, the great old books, heretofore 
only occasionally asked for, are gal- 
vanized into life and become subjects of 
study and discussion. 

It may be assumed that most people 
who join these groups and read the as- 
signed texts do so to make up deficiencies 
in their reading and so more or less de- 
liberately seek further education. But it 
is also no doubt true that some members 
are lonely and seek social and intellectual 
companionship in these groups. From my 
experience and observation, I judge that 
some of those joining are rather con- 
tentious by nature and seek an outlet for 
such proclivities. Although the leaders 
try to hold the discussion to the theme, 
seeming irrelevancies are tolerated; often 
these prove to be applications of the sub- 
ject of the book to men and events of to- 
day: for example, the character and mo- 
tives of such men as Henry Wallace, 
Senator McKellar, Stalin, and Molotov. 
I understand that one man was not toler- 
ated who confessed regularly that he had 
not read the assigned book but had read 
several encyclopedia articles about the 
subject and insisted on retailing them. 
Britannica articles are good as supple- 
ments but not as substitutes. 

All is not sweetness and light in these 
discussion groups. Occasionally recurring 
themes were the sins of big business, the 
trusts, the rich, the newspapers, and 
other similar topics, some of which added 
spice to the proceedings. To me a heart- 
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a local Catholic college that she had 
served as a picket before the National 
Theater in the cause of admitting Ne- 
groes. It has been interesting to observe 
that certain members, who have prob- 
ably been attending these groups from 
the beginning, often quote previously 
read authors who also treated the subject 
of the book under discussion and compare 
the two, pitting one against the other. 
Some people have asked, as I did, why 
this program is so predominantly de- 
voted to the old books, and why present- 
day books would not do as well or better. 
Among the answers given were: first, 
that since such groups are made up of 
readers, many members will already 
have read the current books; and, second, 
that most modern books are derivative in 
that the fundamental ideas in them have 
already been expressed, and perhaps 
better expressed, in one or another of the 
“great books” and so do not so well hold 
the attention of readers and groups. As 
an example, it was stated that a group 
in San Francisco took up one of the books 
of Stuart Chase, but soon became sick of 
him and was about to break up, when 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations was 
substituted with a successful outcome. 
For another example, most modern writ- 
ers on world government—from Streit to 
Reves—derive their basic arguments 
from the Federalist Papers. The groups 
read the Federalist themselves and build 
their own thinking from there. The job 
of the groups is to do the same kind of 
thinking that Chase or Reves or Streit 
did, rather than to rehearse the conclu- 
sions that those men reached. The basic 
distinction between books which are or 
are not useful to a group is not a matter 
of dates; it is simply the distinction be- 
tween original and secondary thinking. 
A few incidents growing out of the 
program here and elsewhere may illus- 
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trate its effectiveness. Lifelong beliefs 
have been radically changed as a result 
of the discussions. It is related that a de- 
clared Communist attended great books 
discussions in Chicago for two years, with 
the result that he joined the Dominican 
Order. A visitor to a big heating-equip- 
ment plant in Indianapolis, seeing a 
dozen workmen at the lunch hour, each 
eating a sandwich and reading a paper- 
covered book, asked them if they were 
studying Roberts’ Rules of Order, in 
preparation for a union meeting. To his 
surprise, one replied, impatiently, “No, 
we're reading Aristotle’s Ethics.” That 
factory had its discussion group, at- 
tended by welders and other mechanics 
as well as by men and women from the 
office and the engineering and sales forces. 
In Washington there is plenty of hu- 
mor in the comments. For example, at 
one of the three meetings when The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams was the subject of 
discussion, a young newspaperman, who 
was apparently fed up with some of the 
posings of Adams, remarked that prob- 
ably he wasn’t so much to blame since he 
came from “that cesspool of culture,” 
Boston. In addition to many letters re- 
ceived by the director of the program 
highly commending their own leaders 
and expressing appreciation of the Public 
Library’s role in conducting such groups, 
the following incidents are significant. 
When the announcement was made 
that there would be summer groups, one 
young woman asked eagerly for the exact 
dates, saying that she wanted to plan her 
vacation so as not to miss any of the 
meetings. As Mr. John Cheney, the as- 
sistant director, was showing his pass 
when boarding a streetcar, the motor- 
man said: “Hello, Mr. Cheney, when 
does our group start again?” A police- 
man on the beat where Director Powell 
lives stopped him to say that he had just 
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bought himself a fine copy of Voltaire’s 
Candide, which he had read in a group. A 
man from New Orleans in a group where 
Aristotle’s Politics was under discussion, 
after a lively but good-natured argu- 
ment on slavery with a Negro girl, re- 
marked: “As a matter of fact this is the 
first time I ever sat at the same table 
with a colored person.” Then there was 
the young man who was being examined 
for a foreign-service post by State De- 
partment personnel, who supported his 
answer by citing De Tocqueville, which 
he had been reading with a group, to such 
purpose that he is now in India for the 
State Department. Finally, there was the 
man who held an important post with 
one of the local public utilities, who, in 
answer to a question on a labor matter 
from the head of the Labor Relations 
Department, quoted something out of 
the Veblen he had been reading in a 
group. His comment was: “Boy, if I 
hadn’t been with them for thirty years, 
I'd sure be hunting a job now.” 

At the close of the last season’s ses- 
sions there was held a general meeting to 
which members of all the reading groups 
were invited. About two hundred and 
fifty came. The meeting opened with the 
showing of two short films on atomic 
energy (“One World or None” and “The 
Tale of Two Cities”) followed by a dis- 
cussion of quotations from The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams, which had filled 
such an important place in the reading 
and discussion of some half-dozen groups 
during the year. Although this assembly 
was too large a group to have the most 
successful discussion, Dr. Powell some- 
how managed it well, hooking up the 
films with that part of the Adams book, 
written long before the atom bomb was 
made, in which Adams asks what kind of 
“a new social mind” will be required to 
deal with the “unlimited power” that he 
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saw coming. Those in attendance felt the 
weightiness of the issues, without being 
able to make any final answer to Adams’ 
question. After other discussion the 
meeting was brought to a close by a 
strong plea for the mutual understanding 
of all peoples. This eloquent speech, 
which served as benediction, was made, 
without mention of race or color, by the 
Negro librarian of the Public Library’s 
only branch in a Negro housing develop- 
ment, who was also a co-leader of a dis- 
cussion group. 

The Public Library’s discussion group 
program is only one of several somewhat 
similar enterprises. Among other cities to 
which it has already spread are Chicago, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Seattle, and Portland. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Ralph A. Beals, 
director of the New York Public Library, 
that library has just launched an exten- 
sive program for which one hundred 
leaders have been in training. Most of the 
other cities are more or less under the 
guardianship of local or near-by univer- 
sities, rather than strictly under public 
library direction, as is the case in Wash- 
ington. Another way in which most of the 
others differ from Washington is that 
each group has two leaders, in a sense in- 
terlocutors, rather than only one leader 
for each group, as is usually the case here. 
Washington now (fall of 1947) has eight- 
een groups in progress; eleven of these are 
led by volunteers, of whom eight work in 
pairs and six alone. 

As already indicated, this program was 
started in January, 1945, by Miss Clara 
W. Herbert. Learning that Education 
Fund, Inc. (which meant Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor of the University 
of Chicago), was desirous of spreading 
the gospel of “‘great books,”’ Miss Her- 
bert, as librarian, modestly asked for 
$5,000 to start the program here. But Dr. 
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Scott Buchanan, then dean of St. John’s, 
who investigated the Washington plans, 
recommended a grant of $45,000. At first 
there was further help and advice from 
Annapolis, but finally Dr. Powell, with 
somewhat similar experience in San 
Francisco, was brought into the picture 
and has carried on as director since Sep- 
tember, 1945. Originally, the grant funds 
were used to buy the extra copies of 
books needed, as well as to pay the direc- 
tor and some of the leaders. But the 
grant will soon be exhausted and then, if 
the program is to be continued, appropri- 
ations for personnel will be required. It 
is to be hoped that the program will have 
sufficiently justified itself to insure the 
necessary appropriations by Congress. 
While this paper was in preparation, 
news came from Chicago of the organiza- 
tion of the Great Books Foundation (a 
nonprofit corporation), with Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins as chairman. The an- 
nouncement predicted that by the fall of 
1947 “more than 20,000 American men 
and women from all walks of life, will be 
reading the great books of the Western 
world and meeting . . . . to discuss them. 
Many .... will be participating in the 
program for the first time. Others will be 
in their second, third, or fourth year of it; 
and there are some who will be beginning 
their fifteenth year.’’ According to the 
prospectus, the “sole purpose” of the 
Foundation “‘is to assist those who are 
interested in establishing... . groups 
for reading and discussion of the great 
books.”’ Since it has been found, here and 
elsewhere, that book purchases for these 
programs have, in many cases, exhausted 
the publishers’ stocks of certain of the 
books used in groups, the Foundation 
proposes to enlist the aid of the pub- 
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lishers to keep the titles in print and also 
itself to provide at low cost reprints of 
the readings, some of which are available 
only as parts of larger and more costly 
works. The Foundation will also assist in 
the training of laymen as group leaders 
and will publish descriptive material for 
use in local publicity, telling of the pur- 
pose and method of the great books pro- 
gram. The Foundation will be financed in 
part from contributions from those who 
believe in the program, and in part by 
the profits from the sale of large-quantity 
printings of reprints used by groups. The 
announcement lists several more places 
where leader-training programs are un- 
der way, including one in Vancouver, 
B.C., and one in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration of the Seattle area, with most 
metropolitan centers to follow. It is ex- 
pected to enlist not only public libraries, 
as here and at several other places, but 
also parent-teacher associations, com- 
munity centers, service clubs, labor 
unions, and other institutions. The 
Foundation envisions a wide acceptance 
of this form of adult education. 

As indicated at the beginning, educa- 
tion is a never ending, lifelong process. 
The beauty of the plan of reading the 
great books and then of discussing them 
with groups is that many of the books 
are re-readable and that there are enough 
of them to last out any lifetime. As an 
evangelist of the gospel of adult educa- 
tion through the medium of the great 
books discussion groups, I do not hope to 
entice anyone away from radio soap 
opera programs or anyone away from 
poker, pinochle, or bridge; but to those 
to whom this program makes a strong 
appeal, I can promise much fun, great 
satisfaction, and real happiness. 
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printing there, until about 
1513, when  Bernardus 
opened his shop, he must 
have learned his craft in 
some other city. 

At first, Bernardus 
printed several books, 
chiefly in Latin, each year. 
But this rate of produc- 
tion quickly fell. After 
1518 he also printed al- 
most all of his works in the 
vernacular. As his books 
are elaborately illustrated 
and show no signs of lack 
of capital, we conclude 
that beside book-printing 
he had a good business in 
commercial printing. Vir- 
tually without any compe- 
tition in Utrecht, he continued printing and 
publishing his own books until about 1540. 

Bernardus’ Latin books were religious, 
liturgical, and official church publications. 
His vernacular books are more interesting. 
The most important of them were two elabo- 
rately illustrated works of surgery—practical 
manuals of use to the growing number of 
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practitioners (especially military surgeons) 
who could not read Latin. Others of his books 
in the vernacular were a herbal, a treatise on 
palmistry and physiognomy, popular romances, 


OHANNES BERNARDUS—in the vernacular, 
Jan Berntsz—described himself as a citizen 
of Utrecht. But, as Utrecht had no printing 
press from 1481, when Jean Veldener ceased 


manuals of piety, a work 
on the value of coins, and 
a guidebook for pilgrims 
to the churches of Rome. 

Early in 1514  Ber- 
nardus printed a life of St. 
Martin, one of the patron 
saints of Utrecht. About 
1522 he moved his print- 
ing office to the Bridge of 
St. Martin and began using 
the mark here reproduced. 
It shows St. Martin on 
horseback, dividing his 
cloak with a beggar. An- 
other beggar, holding a 
plate, kneels at the horse’s 
head. In the background is 
Utrecht, and in the upper 
right-hand corneris a shield 


bearing three wagon wheels. As Bernardus used 
this shield in another mark, together with his 
house-sign, the golden lion, we may conclude 
that this was either his merchant’s mark or 
the coat of arms of a patron. 


EpwIn ELiott WILLOUGHBY 
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WILLIAM WARNER BisuopP is librarian emeri- 
tus of the University of Michigan. For biograph- 
ical information see the Library Quarterly, I 
(1931), 338; 1V (1934), 359; XII (1942), 762; 
XIV (1944), 339-48; XV (1945), 324-38; and 
the autobiographical article in this issue. 


GEORGE F. BOWERMAN was chief librarian of 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia 
from 1904 until his retirement, after two exten- 
sions by President Roosevelt, in October, 1940. 
He was born in Farmington, N.Y., September 
8, 1868; graduated from the University of 
Rochester (A.B., 1892) and from the New York 
State Library School (B.L.S., 1895). George 
Washington University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of L.H.D. in 1913. 

After service in the Reynolds Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; in the New York State Li- 
brary; as librarian and member of editorial staff, 
New York Tribune; and as a member of the edi- 
torial staff, New International Encyclopedia; he 
was librarian of the Wilmington (Delaware) In- 
stitute Free Library, 1901-4, serving also as a 
member of the Delaware State Library Com- 
mission. In his thirty-six years of service in 
Washington, Dr. Bowerman greatly enlarged 
the library system and intensified its use. Ex- 
pansion of the library embraced advisory and 
reference services for children and adults, in- 
cluding special reading rooms in the fields of art, 
music, technology, local history, sociology, and 
education, and consultation services in adult 
education. Furthermore, he participated in the 
successful efforts to secure federal retirement 
and salary classification legislation, from which 
the library also benefited. 

Dr. Bowerman has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to professional journals, both during his ac- 
tive service and since retirement, especially on 
library work for children, personnel administra- 
tion, and adult education. His publications in 
book form are: Selected Bibliography of the Re- 
ligious Denominations of the United States (1896) 
and Censorship and the Public Library, with 
Other Papers (1931). Dr. Bowerman is a mem- 
ber of the library committee of the Washington 
Cathedral Library. Since his retirement he has 
chiefly been engaged in persona] adult liberal 
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education, attending Theater Guild and other 
plays, symphony orchestra and Library of Con- 
gress chamber music concerts, and in reading, 
as shown by his present article on “The ‘Great 
Books’ Discussion Group” 


Harry Dewey, chief cataloger of the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago, was born in the city 
of Cebu on the island of Cebu in the Philippines 
on February 29, 1920. After receiving his A.B. 
degree from the University of North Carolina in 
1941, Mr. Dewey studied library science there 
and at the University of Washington. He com- 
pleted the work for the M.S. degree at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He was in charge of the Catalog Depart- 
ment at the Cooper Union Library, New York, 
in 1944 and was an assistant reference librarian 
at the Engineering Societies Library, New York, 
from 1945 through March, 1946. He then joined 
the John Crerar Library. Mr. Dewey is author 
of an article, “NDRC Publications,” appearing 
in the John Crerar Library Quarterly in Decem- 
ber, 1946. 


Raynarp C. Swank: for biographical infor- 
mation see the Library Quarterly, XIV (1944), 
350. In 1945-46 Dr. Swank was chief catalog 
librarian at the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary. In 1946 he accepted his present appoint- 
ment as librarian of the University of Oregon 
Library. His latest publication, A Survey of the 
Library of Stanford University (with L. R. Wil- 
son as coauthor), was published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1947. 


Epwarp A. WIGHT, assistant director and 
personnel officer at the Newark Free Public Li- 
brary, was born in Cairo, Georgia, August 10, 
1899. He received his B.S. degree from Emory 
University in 1920, his M.A. degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1927, and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago in 1936. He has also 
studied at the University of California and at 
New York University. Between 1921 and 1929 
Dr. Wight was, successively, a teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent of schools in Georgia. 
After serving as research assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933-34 and as director of 
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investigation of the Westchester County Li- 
brary Survey Committee in 1935, he was ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
the University of Dubuque. He held this post 
until 1939. From 1941 until 1944, when he ac- 
cepted his present position, he was professor of 
library education and acting director at the 
Peabody Library School. In addition to articles 
and reviews in professional journals, Dr. Wight 
is the author of: County Library Service in the 
South (with L. R. Wilson, 1935), Library Service 
in a Suburban Area (with Leon Carnovsky, 


1936), The Library, Volume IV in “The Evalua- 
tion of Higher Institutions for the North Cen. 
tral Association” (1936), “Methods and Tech- 
niques in Library Surveys” in Library Trends 
(ed. by L. R. Wilson, 1937), “The Library” jn 
Reading in General Education (ed. by W. S. 
Gray, 1940), Public Library Finance and Ac. 
counting (1943), Evaluation and Revision of the 
Library School Curriculum (1945), and “A Pub- 
lic Library Personnel Program” in Personnel 
Administration in Libraries (ed. by Lowell Mar- 
tin, 1946). 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


viewer agrees that classification in science, 
in philosophy, and in libraries has been various, 
confusing, and unsatisfactory. Yet in view of the 
great practical importance of classification as, 
above all, a basic method of reducing confusion 
to system there is urgent need for earnest study 
of this “persistent problem,” with purpose to 
improve the arbitrary and conceptual systems 
that serve the different interests. Regarding 
certain services in libraries, now plainly inade- 
quate, this has become a matter of gravest 
concern, economically, educationally, and in- 
tellectually. 

As regards the inefficiency of most classifica- 
tions in libraries we agree with Dr. Grace 
Kelley,2 who has carefully studied this ques- 
tion, applying statistical methods; but, so far as 
statistics might avail, her analysis was based on 
inadequate sampling of inherently inefficient 
classifications. We should also bear in mind the 
difference between a system of classification for 
libraries and the various arrangements of books 
in libraries that profess to apply that system. 
Moreover, her conclusion that a subject catalog 
provides a more complete means of rendering 
the services disregards the reader’s reason that 
cards are not books. Furthermore, the prevalent 
alphabetic, or dictionary, catalog shifts the 
burden from the confusion of subject matters to 
the no less troublesome confusion of alphabetic 
terminologies. 

Mr. Broadfield now comes forward with his 
challenging little book of destructive criticism; 
but he does not tell us what to do toward con- 
structing better classifications. He blandly 
leaves that undertaking to those who will follow 
—but who will not follow him in his nugatoryv 
arguments. 

Like Jevons, Venn, Gibson, and other logi- 
cians who were not conversant with the im- 


*A. Broadfield, The Philosophy of Classification 
(London: Grafton & Co., 1946). Pp. vii+102. 
12s. 6d. 

? The Classification of Books (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1937). 


Was Mr. Broadfield’s little book: the re- 


mense modern problem of bibliographic classi- 
fication, he declares that the entire undertaking 
is fundamentally futile and hopeless. The li- 
brarian’s rejoinder, “But we do classify; we have 
to,” shows, he says, how illogical we are. Ultra- 
logical and ultraphilosophical his book seems to 
a reviewer who is not unacquainted with logic 
and philosophy—and it also seems ultracritical. 

Now, more particularly, as to Mr. Broad- 
field’s treatment of our problem: too often in 
his sentences classification is regarded as the 
mere logical division of a genus (in the Aris- 
totelian sense) by defining the specific differences 
of two species (in the Porphyrian sense). That is, 
mere subordination, without admission that 
there may be more than two co-ordinate sub- 
classes, or co-ordinate series of these. “‘Classifi- 
cation,” he says, “‘has nothing to do with series, 
since it aims not to arrange things one after 
another, but to state how they are generally and 
specially related” (p. 14). By “state” he means 
show. This sentence shows how his ultralogical 
thought is utterly divided from bibliographic 
classification. 

Mr. Broadfield may have received his Mas- 
ter’s degree for a study of Aristotle’s logic, but 
this resulting book of his is likely to receive 
little credit from logicians and philosophers, for 
it avails to their interests as little as it avails to 
the bibliographic interests it professes to serve. 

Yet the book should not be put aside without 
study. As a study it is remarkable for its pene- 
trating and comparative criticisms, showing the 
author’s close study. It would, however, prob- 
ably hold a better position in the literature of 
the subject if it were clearer in thought and 
statement and if it were less captious in its 
searching and trenchant criticisms. It criticizes 
many of the important contributions to the 
study and, most especially, it criticizes the doc- 
trines of the present reviewer. It is a difficult 
book to review, and this makes the present re- 
view the more difficult; the proposal was nearly 
declined, but on reflection it was seen to be a fine 
test, late in life, of fairness and detachment from 
the personal. One winced under the repeated 
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blows of trenchant criticism, but soon one per- 
ceived that he was more hurt than harmed. 
Now in this tilt, if we be not fair to our oppo- 
nent, we shall be forever disgraced in the eyes of 
our audience. 

The reviewer has read this slim book three 
times before: first, in the last year to find out 
what Mr. Broadfield had to say; again, in the 
past spring in an earnest attempt to understand 
it and to make marginal comments on it; then 
carefully a third time in order to reply to it ina 
page-long published letter in the Library World; 
and now to review it fairly, if possible, and con- 
siderately. To all this the requisite time and ef- 
fort would not have been given, had not Mr. 
Broadfield manifested an earnest purpose, an 
intelligent thoughtfulness, ample knowledge 
and scholarship, and a masterly critical grasp, 
though neither constant clearness of thought 
and statement nor intellectual comprehension. 
Yet many provocative discussions have reward- 
ed this perusal and would probably reward 
other readers who could give the requisite effort 
and careful attention, though they may agree 
with the opinions as little as the reviewer does. 
Yes, the book has proved to be difficult reading 
—lacking in clearness. The Preface begins by 
quoting a caution that logic and philosophy 
“should not deter the educated librarian, if 
these matters are treated clearly and not too 
profoundly.” Thereupon, Mr. Broadfield mod- 
estly admits that his treatment may not be 
clear because his vision is unclear. We agree 
with him in this too. We fear that his readers 
may be led into confusion that is neither fairly 
logical nor merely linguistic. 

There are only five chapters. The first is on 
“Likeness.”” Mr. Broadfield does not accept the 
principle that likeness is at the basis of classifi- 
cation. “But likeness is not a quality of things. 
It is a relation between them” (p. 2). More pre- 
cisely, we think, things perceived to have like 
qualities, or like properties, or thought of as 
like, or likened, are mentally related by that like- 
ness. The likeness may inhere in like physical 
qualities or properties, and so it may be predi- 
cated of the plural things as well as of the rela- 
tion between them so defined and named; yet it 
does not pertain to the things singly, and it is 
distinct from them as the relation is distinct 
from them. Likeness is a qualitative relation be- 
tween like things, or like qualities, etc. We hope 
this is not too much logic for Mr. Broadfield, nor 
for the reader. But equally important to like- 
ness is difference, argues our author, following 


Whewell and Sigwart, for under a genus the 
species are defined by their specific differences, 
and that process is basic to classification. Byt 
that again is truly subordination of subclasses 
that are alike in showing those defined differ. 
ences. So our logician cannot have differences 
between species without having like differences 
in qualities, properties, etc., in the individuals, 
or the varieties, of those species—that is, like. 
ness as the basis of the classification. That is al] 
we have space to say here of this most unclear 
and quibbling first chapter. 

The second chapter, on “Things and Their 
Kinds,” is also an unclear quibbler. It discusses 
the historic untenable “five predicables” of 
Aristotle, primarily his “‘genus’”’ (or genetic ¢s- 
sence) of a kind of things, proceeding to the 
historic and myopic “Tree of Porphyry,” and 
his “species” and “differentia”; and to “logical 
division,” “‘dichotomy,”’ and “definition.” The 
“genus” of ancient logic is ambiguous, meaning 
sometimes the genetic essence and sometimes 
the general kind, or class. The terms “genus” 
and “species” should now be left to modem 
taxonomy, to descriptive botany and zodlogy, 
to which they are so important. Modern logic 
may more clearly use the terms general (or 
generic) class and special (or specific) subclass. 
But invoking the confused, disputatious, and 
quibbling ancient logicians is not at all edifying 
to the modern librarian—nor indeed to the 
modern philosopher. This chapter goes on to 
discuss the distinction between natural and 
artificial, or arbitrary, classifications, and the 
arbitrary selection of natural “characteristics” 
as distinguished from attributed characters. 

“Evolution” is the subject of the third and 
longest chapter, which is clearer, less confusing, 
more readable, and closer to the interests of 
librarians. The author is wholly skeptical of the 
science and philosophy of evolution, and he 
negates that it is a valid ground for “natural 
classifications,’ as weil as for bibliographic 
classification. He does not admit any “logical 
order,” nor any “evolutionary order,” nor any 
“order of Nature.”’ To the modern scientist and 
philosopher this view seems reactionary, if not 
“‘medieval.” Yet the argument is interesting and 
perhaps reasonable. The criticism is indeed 
acute—and perhaps astute. 

The fourth chapter, on “Consensus,” is brief, 
and it is the best, although it pounds the re- 
viewer hardest. It is interesting and clear 
enough, and it is consistent enough in its criti- 
cism. We do not admit that it is right, that its 
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criticism is valid; we protest that it is unsound 
and perverse; we complain that it is cleverly and 
astutely captious. By “consensus” we reason- 
ably do not mean that everyone is always in 
agreement about everything. Agreement of a 
predominant majority in a community of minds 
may as well be called a “consensus,” despite 
some dissenters. A consensus may be relative to 
a consentient community in a more diverse so- 
ciety and it may be temporary—not absolute and 
permanent. 

The fifth chapter, on “Purpose,” is also 
clearer and more readable, continuing the argu- 
ments of the two preceding chapters. The limi- 
tations of classification in philosophy, in science, 
and in bibliography are shown to be detrimen- 
tal. This chapter, however, deals less with tele- 
ology than with purposive or arbitrary classi- 
fications. It is less caustic than the preceding 
chapter. Perhaps it is less important. 

At the end of each chapter there is a long list 
of references, which show Mr. Broadfield’s ex- 
tensive and impressive study of the subject. 
Chapter iii has ninety-two of these numbered 
references from the text, documenting opinions 
and citing sentences. The Index has availed well 
in looking up complex subjects. 

The reviewer agrees with some of Mr. Broad- 
field’s opinions and arguments, but he dis- 
agrees with most of them, as Mr. Broadfield has 
made inevitable by disagreeing beforehand with 
the reviewer’s published statements. If his ar- 
guments were clearer, and his criticisms fairer, 
we might be induced to admit some of them. To 
argue the questions in detail would require a 
volume much larger than this slim book now 
under review. It did so vears ago. The student 
may decide for himself which argument is the 
clearer, the more comprehensive, and the more 
valid. 

To illustrate our foregoing strictures, how- 
ever, we now proceed to select from each of the 
five chapters one or two statements to com- 
mend, one or two to negate, and one or two un- 
clear passages to exemplify the pervasive un- 
clearness of the book. 

In the first chapter we have found no im- 
portant statement to commend, but we will of- 
fer two, one of minor value and the other partly 
confused. Sincerely, we thought them the best. 

Neither classification the process nor classifica- 
tion the result is in space. The diagrams or other 
graphic expressions of its result have extension .... 
but the terms themselves, which are concepts, are 
not spatially related [p. 17]. 
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The terms are not concepts, but they denote 
concepts and are correlates of them. That ex- 
emplifies the abstract view of classification. 


Resemblance is really only a pointer, indicating 
the possibility that things might be more profoundly 
related. To see whether they are, we must step be- 
yond resemblance to an analysis of the things. A re- 
lation of kinds is seen under analysis to consist in the 
fact that something in the things is the same—there 
is no question of likeness [p. 6]. 


To be precise we should distinguish likeness (in 
general) from resemblance, a less distinct like- 
ness, and same, which is absolute or complete 
likeness, or identity. 

On two important matters we oppose our con- 
tradictory opinions. On the first page the second 
sentence agrees with Dr. Kelley in limiting the 
function of ‘‘a classification of books”’ to finding 
“‘a specific subject readily.” This is an outcrop- 
ping of the “‘subject-index illusion,” as we have 
called it. But classification serves other impor- 
tant purposes too. It is no less important for the 
student to find special subject matters in effec- 
tual relation to the comprehensive general sub- 
ject and, therefore, in efficient collocation with 
relevant subject matters. On page 14 we are 
amazed to read: ‘‘Classification has nothing to 
do with series.’’ But a series of classes may have 
series of subclasses under them, in a system of 
classification. Again, we disagree with the state- 
ment: “Nor does logical division supply any 
principle upon which a serial arrangement of co- 
érdinate species can be effected.” But logical 
division is not confined to dichotomies. There 
may be several differentiae. 

There is an interesting brief specimen of con- 
fusion on page 7: “The genus is not known by 
abstracting it from the species, but by seeing 
how it is revealed in them.” For “abstracting,” 
“seeing,” and “revealed” let us substitute the 
nearly equivalent verb “know,” so that we may 
see how nearly meaningless this confusing sen- 
tence is: The genus is not known by knowing it 
from the species, but by knowing how it is 
known in them. Isn’t it almost self-contradic- 
tory? Here is another quibble: “Animals fall 
short of man in powers of reasoning, but in re- 
spect of these man is not a kind of animal at all” 
(p. 10). The reply is easy: Some animals reason 
little; but man is an animal that sometimes 
reasons much. 

In chapter ii we have found a commendable 
sentence, though unimportant: 
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Sometimes our selection of characters as deter- 
mining kinds causes us to place an individual in a 
certain class when the evidence of all its other char- 
acters tends to show that it should be placed in a 
different class [p. 30]. 


From the following we differ: 


Logical division has been defined as a process of 
breaking up a genus into its constituent species, but 
the process is rather one of detecting the presence of 
the genus in the species and theirs in it 
is not related to genusas part to whole .... [p. 35]. 


This is but the antithesis of specification to 
generalization. But logical division does divide, 
or break up, a class, or genus, into subclasses, or 
species. And species is related to genus as part 
to whole, whether in extension or in comprehen- 
sion, although not spatially. 

A concise example of quibbling on page 36 
leads to more extended and confused quibbling: 


When a genus falls naturally into two species this 
is not dichotomy. The dichotomous division of num- 
ber is into odd and not odd, not into odd and even. 


But in arithmetic “even” is synonymous with 
“not odd.” The dichotomous distinction is odd. 

In chapter iii we quote the following with ap- 
proval, although it is rather vague: 


Each possible case of development in an art or a 
science should be considered by itself, and the per- 
ception of a real example of development somewhere 
should not be allowed to spread into a general theory 
of the evolution of whole sciences [p. 64]. 


But we disapprove of this denial of a common 
educational principle: 


Knowledge does not expand in all directions, nor 
does it expand at all [p. 60]. 


We find the following objection to biological 
phylogeny vague and confusing: 

The notion of a developing kind is puzzling, for 
the earliest stages in which it is manifest belong to 
the kind, which is therefore predicable of them with- 
out reservation; yet we must think of it as imperfect- 
ly realized in them [p. 62]. 


Chapter iv begins with a valid remark ante- 
cedent to the denial of complete ‘“‘consensus”’: 


Logical division is faced with difficulties in the 
classification of the ideas forming the subject-matter 
of sciences, especially inasmuch as these ideas are 
shaped by human wills and purposes [p. 69]. 


“Consensus is agreement, unanimity.” Our de. 
nial of this we have discussed before, holding 
that consensus need not be unanimous. We did 
not mean it in that sense. 

The following sentence seems confusing and 
self-contradictory: 


The classification of the relevant concepts is al- 
ready included and presupposed in scientific work, 
so that there can be no organization of the former in 
consistency with the latter [p. 70]. 


This seems to mean that the concepts are pres- 
ent but not organized. Organization may have 
two meanings: one for development of con- 
cepts, the other for systemizing scientific work. 
From chapter v we quote with approval a 
broad-minded reflection on our problem: 


The mind cannot refrain from seeing things as a 
whole, a tendency revealed as much in the reaction 
of the learned world against its own specialization 
as in the philosopher’s urge to create a unified sys. 
tem. If nothing can be found in the things to justify 
such a unity, they will be bent into a framework of 
the mind’s own construction, and the satisfaction of 
having everything harmoniously rounded off is 
ample compensation for some lack of coherence be- 
tween the parts [p. 89]. 


There may be some irony in the foregoing. The 
skeptical and pessimistic negation preceded on 
page 86: 

For there is no general purpose. Our purposes are 
too much at variance to allow of their being brought 
together on one plan, and the interrelations of the 
various scientific purposes are too imperfectly under- 
stood to permit of general classification. 


An ultralogical argument follows on page 89. 
It is neither clear nor convincing: 


On those, therefore, who wish to find a theory of 
general classification the onus is placed of showing 
that there is a general purpose, that it takes various 
forms related as the species to the genus, and that 
“characteristics” essential to the working out of such 
a purpose throughout the system can be found. 


To this we oppose the argument of The Organi- 
zation of Knowledge and the System of the Sci- 
ences, culminating in the intellectual ideal of the 
unity of science in the universe of reality. 


HENRY EvELyn BLIss 
Orlando, Florida 
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Making the American Mind: Social and Moral 
Ideas in the McGuffey Readers. By Ricuarp 
D. Mosier. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1947. Pp. vi+ 207. $3.00. 


This study is no “‘labor of love’’ in the sense 
that so much of the previous writing about the 
McGuffey readers has been. Here is no com- 
mentary tempered by a sentimental remem- 
brance of things past, no nostalgic recollection 
of reciting ‘““The Barefoot Boy” on graduation 
day, or declaiming—with appropriate gestures 
—the famous “Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish” lines to the plaudits of the members 
of the board of education, parents, teachers, 
and friends. Dr. Mosier’s book is a sound, 
pioneering analysis of the “meaning and sig- 
nificance of the basic pattern of ideas in the 
McGuffey readers in terms of the background 
of American thought and culture.” 

The unquestioned influence which textbooks, 
particularly school readers and histories, had in 
molding American thought has been noted by 
Curti, Rusk, and others. Certainly, no series of 
readers had a wider influence than the “Mc- 
Guffey’s” which, according to the records of the 
American Book Company, sold more than 
122,000,000 copies between 1836, the date of 
their first publication, and 1920, their latest 
copyright date. The McGuffey readers had al- 
most a nation-wide use. Although their greatest 
sale was in the Middle West and South, they 
competed successfully with other series in all 
parts of the United States, except New England. 

The author wastes no time in preliminaries 
but plunges at once into his analysis. He, no 
doubt, is wise in deciding not to repeat the 
history of the McGuffey readers, since it is not 
pertinent to his study. Moreover, no new fact of 
importance concerning the story of their pub- 
lishers or compilers has been discovered since 
Henry H. Vail published his excellent History of 
the McGuffey Readers in 1911. Mr. Vail had 
access to the records of the seven firms which 
published the readers. He himself was one of the 
editors and knew many of the compilers. 

Dr. Mosier considers his findings in regard to 
the “basic pattern of ideas” in the McGuffey 
readers under the headings: ““The Struggle for 
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Political Power,” ‘“‘Patterns of Nationalism and 
Patriotism,” “Religion and the Conservative 
Tradition,” ‘The Morality of the Middle 
Class,” and ‘Social Virtues.” 

In his introductory chapter, ‘“The Struggle 
for Political Power,” the author concludes that: 
“The political philosophy of the McGuffey 
readers rests ultimately on the foundations laid 
by Harrington, Locke, Blackstone, Hamilton 
and Webster.” He admits that the readers 
“speak only rarely of specific political events,” 
yet: “In denouncing Paine for his aetheism and 
radicalism, in ignoring Jefferson, in praising 
Marshall and Hamilton for their piety and wis- 
dom, and in quoting at length from Blackstone 
and Webster, they made it clear that in con- 
templating the opposing political traditions 
generated by the heat of the Revolution, they 
preferred a Hamiltonian and Federalist past to 
the radical and revolutionary outlook of a 
Jefferson or a Paine.” Moreover, the “plea for 
a return to the past, for the security of long 
established institutions, and for a religious basis 
of society led to a further identification of the 
McGuffey readers with the Hamilton-Federal- 
ist-Whig traditions in politics.” In this, as in 
each succeeding chapter, Dr. Mosier substanti- 
ates his conclusions with frequent quotations 
from the readers. 

The McGuffey readers were not unique in 
displaying “patterns of nationalism and patriot- 
ism.” Although the author finds a definite sec- 
tionalism in the early editions, this passed, he 
says, by almost imperceptible stages into a 
“broader patriotism and nationalism.” But in 
spite of their support of an expansionist policy 
and their nurture of the cult of the hero— 
notably the Washington cult—they “did not 
condone war or militarism.” It is here that they 
receive sincere praise from the author: “For 
their denunciation of war, injustice, crime and 
inhumanity, and for their magnificent sponsor- 
ship of the brotherhood of man under the father- 

hood of God, the McGuffey readers must stand 
among the great textbooks of America.” While 
the readers, in the main, avoided a discussion of 
the slavery question and made some attempt to 
avoid offending their southern clientele by tak- 
ing too strong a stand on the question of states’ 
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rights, yet Dr. Mosier concludes: ““The patterns 
of nationalism, patriotism and constitutionalism 
were strongly established in the McGuffey read- 
ers, and as a consequence of that fact, it is clear 
that they played a part in strengthening the 
cause of those who would preserve the union.” 

The basic pattern is not so prominent in the 
chapter on “Religion and the Conservative 
Tradition.” The author believes that the Mc- 
Guffey readers did not “consciously support any 
political cause,” but probably unconsciously 
played into the hands of the conservatives with 
their lessons supporting the great conservative 
tradition of the “stewardship of wealth,” even 
though they did at times prod the wealthy toa 
more worthy stewardship. Their lessons on in- 
dustry, labor, and thrift were included probably 
with no other thought than to exert a “healthy 
moral influence” on their young readers, but, 
by urging contentment with one’s lot and the 
acceptance of the established order, they were 
serving the conservative cause. The doctrine 
of the religious foundation of society—‘‘the 
basis of the great synthesis between religion 
and conservatism” —certainly found support in 
the McGuffey lessons. Despite a conservatism 
in matters of religion and politics, the Mc- 
Guffey readers did wage a continuing fight for 
racial and religious tolerance and, in this re- 
spect, says Dr. Mosier, they are supreme. 

In his chapter on “The Morality of the 
Middle Class,” the author finds that in ‘“‘page 
after page, lesson after lesson, the conviction 
grows that the virtues of the McGuffey readers 
are the virtues of the middle class, and that the 
readers have so thoroughly integrated Christian 
and middle class ideals that they can hardly be 
distinguished.” Dr. Mosier comments that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans in the 
last three decades of the nineteenth century up- 
held the middle-class faith of the gospel of 
wealth, and he believes that: “‘No purer state- 
ment of its doctrines could be found than those 
in the McGuffey readers.”” They abound in 
Horatio-Alger-like success stories with the 
thrifty, honest, and industrious—particularly 
the industrious—always rewarded. After quot- 
ing the following verse from the 1879 Fifth 
Reader 
Work, Work, my boy, be not afraid; 

Look labor boldly in the face; 
Take up the hammer or the spade, 
And blush not for your humble place 


the author dryly comments that these admoni- 
tions seem to overlook the fact that in that very 
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year the United States census recorded the fact 
that a million children from ten to fifteen years 
of age were engaged in gainful work in factories 
and sweatshops. The Calvinist doctrine of the 
elect, that those who were elect of God were 
chosen for stewardship, receives support in the 
McGuffey readers which state that God made 
the rich man as well as the poor man, and that 
“God gives a great deal of money to some per- 
sons in order that they may assist those who are 
poor.” “The great achievement of the McGufiey 
readers,” says the author, “‘is the complete inte- 
gration of Christian and middle class ideals and 
in that respect, they are the great text book 
product of American middle class culture.” 

Dr. Mosier is treading on more familiar 
ground in his chapter on “The Social Virtues,” 
and this chapter contributes less that is new 
than any in the book. The catalog of the 
social virtues of the readers is familiar and has 
been stressed by other writers. They include, of 
course, stories and lessons illustrating the 
virtues of temperance, kindness, tenderness, 
love, modesty, obedience, controlling one’s 
temper, thoughtfulness, truthfulness, and gen- 
erosity, as well as those pointing out the vices of 
gambling and unrestrained ambition. The au- 
thor finds the stories illustrating these virtues 
told with considerable charm and commends 
them for their consistent stand on kindness and 
justice to the Indian. The stories on kindness to 
animals also are commended. This was a virtue 
probably none too prevalent on the frontier. 

A final chapter summarizes the “Basic 
Pattern” of the readers. 

In the Appendix, Dr. Mosier includes a full 
and excellent statement of the “Nature and 
Scope of the Problem.” If a part, at least, of this 
statement could have been incorporated into 
the very brief Preface, it would have insured 
an immediate and more complete understand- 
ing of the problem. 

The Bibliography is fairly inclusive, although 
no new sources were noted. A genuinely selec- 
tive bibliography would have been more useful. 
One might question, for example, the value of 
including a life of McGuffey by the editor of the 
Phrenological Era. The newspaper references are 
copied in their entirety from the bibliography in 
H. C. Minnich’s William Holmes McGuffey and 
His Readers. Unfortunately, a few incorrect 
references which appeared in an earlier bibliog- 
raphy are repeated here. The 1837 first edition 
Primer is omitted from the list of the principal 
editions of the readersgiven in the Bibliography. 
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The author’s information in regard to the 
chief collections of the readers is not complete. 
In this connection it should be said that anyone 
making a study of the McGuffey readers is 
chiefly indebted to one private collector, Miss 
Maude Blair, of Detroit. No other collection 
approaches hers in completeness. Miss Blair’s 
collection contains, for example, more than 
twice as many editions of the readers as are 
possessed by the Library of Congress. Over a 
period of twenty years she has compiled the 
most accurate and complete bibliography of the 
innumerable editions and variations in the 
McGuffey series and deserves some special 
acknowledgment. 

A consideration of the responsibilities of the 
several compilers of the series for the lessons 
selected was beyond the scope of Dr. Mosier’s 
study. It can be stated, however, that in spite of 
continual change in edition after edition, a sur- 
prising number of the early selections did per- 
sist. Raymond Grove Hughes, in his doctoral 
dissertation ‘“‘An Analysis of the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth McGuffey Readers,’ found that the 
original compilers, William Holmes McGuffey 
and his brother Alexander Hamilton McGufiey, 
together had contributed over 50 per cent of the 
persisting lessons in the three higher readers. 

Dr. Mosier does not consider the possible role 
which the McGuffey publishers might have had 
in controlling the basic pattern of ideas in the 
readers. It seems conceivable, however, that 
they—and not the compilers—often might have 
made the final decision on which lessons were 
to be included or omitted. Much of the success 
which the McGuffey series had, has been at- 
tributed to the enterprise and shrewdness of 
their publishers, whose sensitiveness to popular 
demand was sharpened by many bitter wars 
with competitors, culminating in the great 
Appleton-McGuffey struggle of the 1870’s. The 
McGuffey publishers knew their market and 
must have had a part in cutting the pattern of 
the lessons to fit the times. 

Throughout the book the author so sub- 
stantiates his arguments with direct quotations 
from the readers that one can find little fault 
with his conclusions. Although obviously not at 
all in sympathy with their conservative align- 
ment or with “their preoccupation with the 
ideals of the middle class,’’ he does recognize 
certain excellent qualities of the McGuffey 
readers, such as their stand for religious and 
racial tolerance and their “insistence on Chris- 
tian virtues in the conduct of life.” There is con- 
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siderable repetition in the text, some of it useful, 
as in the summary paragraphs, but much of it 
unnecessary. Though written with great serious- 
ness, the work is not without occasional touches 
of humor. 

This analysis of the social and moral ideas 
of the McGuffey readers, skilfully studied in 
connection with their historical context and 
against the background of American thought 
and culture, contributes a useful chapter to the 
history of education in the United States. 


EpGar W. KING 


Miami University Library 
Oxford, Ohio 


On Judging Books: In General and in Particular. 
By Francis Hackett. New York: John Day 
Co., 1947. Pp. 293. $4.00. 

“A literary critic,’’ says Francis Hackett at 
the outset, quoting Fadiman, “‘is a whole man 
exercising his wholeness through the accidental 
medium of books and authors.” But Mr. 
Hackett’s medium is less accidental than Mr. 
Fadiman’s. Against the two or three voices 
which have spoken recently for divorce of book 
reviewing from criticism Mr. Hackett raises 
his: Anyone who passes judgment on a book, 
even in the superlatives of a jacket blurb, has 
constituted himself a critic. To pander in that 
role to the bookselling business or to practice the 
mock democracy of “giving the public what it 
wants” is no better than vending patent medi- 
cines or practicing as a quack. Moreover, it is 
to betray true democracy. For ‘‘political free- 
dom cannot operate without the printing press,” 
and if revolutions do not start in inkpots rather 
than in bomb factories, why have parties in 
power always feared the minds of writers and 
sought to kill the roots of freedom by “directing, 
controiling or destroying . . . . men of letters”? 

That last phrase is significant. Not propagan- 
dists, philosophers, scientists, religious zealots 
—but men of letters. For Mr. Hackett’s Whole 
Man is first and foremost an artist, whether 
creator or critic. He quotes from Masefield: 
‘Surely all the generosities of the soul come from 
the arts and they alone bring life.” He quotes 
from Socrates via Charles Morgan: ‘An artist is, 
in his nature, the antithesis of the mighty 
strong beast—a corrective of the evils to which 
a democratic society is exposed.’ And he says 
himself: 
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In the course of my life I have met a few people 
[writers] who seemed to me great, and each of them, 
whether American, Norwegian, Hindu, had a unique 
quality ....a scrupulous discernment in them, 
satisfying the demand of one’s critical sense and at 
the same time releasing their immense fund of sym- 
pathy. But it was not dissolute. It was administered 
.... Not because they would refuse themselves but 
because they refused chaos They did not chas- 
tise society for its incompetence by prescribing 
the hard head and the hard heart. They had miser’- 
cordia. It should be at the core of criticism. 


Implicit here is what Mr. Hackett makes ex- 
plicit elsewhere. Both artist and critic must be 
committed to absolute values, and for him these 
are derived from “Christian belief” and 
“Hellenic humanism.” (But not Platonic! Read 
the delicious fable on p. 27, and, as Denis 
Seurat wouid say, “Out goes Plato.”’”) He calls 
them democratic values: reverence for the indi- 
vidual human life; belief in free will—‘We feel 
and choose, however, precisely because the out- 
come of existence is something we elect .... 
and all the arts are supremely connected with 
man’s inner power to elect the outcome of 
existence”; and a moral standard for personal 
conduct. His approach to definition of ‘‘moral’’ 
is his description of the result of reverence for 
the individual—“‘better for society, for life, and 
for happiness’”’—though I imagine this is more 
pragmatic than his own notion. 

Much of this will be familiar to readers who 
remember his “‘Monkey and the Sun” and “In 
Search of an idiom” in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, for of his critical theory only the first 
thirty pages of the present volume are new. All 
of it will be familiar by inference to readers of his 
book reviews contributed twice weekly to the 
daily New York Times. Of these, there were 
enough in 1944-46 to fill two-hundred-odd 
pages as reprinted in this volume. He groups 
them under “American Esthetic,” ‘‘English 
Esthetic,” ‘“‘War-torn World,” “Biography and 
History,” “Russian Affairs,’ ‘‘Affairs in Gen- 
eral,” “Poetry,” and “Fiction.” That there is 
neither a more detailed Table of Contents nor 
an Index complicates life for reviewer and read- 
ers, but is probably justifiable in the interests 
of getting the reviews before the public again 
while they are timely. And they are more than 
timely; they are heartening, human, productive 
of fresh courage in spirits chilled by fear, 
despair, and “the cold idiom of analytic modern- 
ity.” 

Mr. Hackett is himself an artist, and his 
practice is better than his theory, much as one 
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hates to cast the shadow of comparison on the 
warmth, the winning sincerity, and the scinti}. 
lating Irish wit of his preaching. The particy- 
lar Whole Man who is Francis Hackett is not 
only an artist but an Irishman who was past 
adolescence before he left his native shores, and 
there are clear traces of both temperament and 
background in his own mental idiom. He is not 
primarily interested in abstract thought (‘“ab- 
stract thought being presumably thought ready 
for a Ph.D.,” as he has already trenchantly re. 
torted), but he will read and praise A Preface to 
Logic by Morris Cohen (an echo here of a Catho- 
lic education?) because “Any man who is 
supremely concerned about truth and has a 
supreme capacity for pursuing it means as 
much to ourselves as the guards on the coast of 
the continent.” 

That science has any similar function he re- 
fuses in general to admit. Science, which has 
injected pragmatism into modern philosophy, 
has destroyed absolute values. It is relative and 
deals with truths. Statistical truths in the social 
sciences he dismisses with an Irish sniff briefer 
than any he attributes to Bernard Shaw—one 
parenthetical “truths, did you say?” And yet 
in his own home field, literature, he can write: 


You cannot deny that new resources dethrone the 
classic, those “points of repose” of which Donald 
Francis Tovey speaks. Again and again there are 
no recognizable principles for the control of new 
material. But “the task of organizing new resources 
into a consistent language’’ is the artist’s, and 
“if experiments are to revolutionize art it is neces- 
sary that their novelty shall already embody some 
artistic principle of coherence,” which is inherent. 
“In art, as elsewhere, new thought eventually 
shows itself as an addition, not a substitute for the 
wisdom of the ages. 


If one were to suggest the substitution of ‘“‘sci- 
ence” for “art” in the above 

ing to quote an Irish teacher of mine who used 
to say, “Any good Irishman can go round in a 
circle and meet himself coming back.”’ But it is 
better to quote Emerson in tribute to the stat- 
ure of Mr. Hackett’s mind. 

Loving freedom with passion, Mr. Hackett 
hates all systems which deny it. Fascism, of 
course. Communism, not theoretically, but 
pragmatically (adverb mine) as it has worked in 
Russia. And commerce. Criticizing Virgil Jor- 
dan’s pamphlet, Manifesto for the Atomic Age, 
he says that “the original emphasis of the 
American Revolution was primarily on the 
individual in a free harmonious society that did 
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not predicate the machine age..... 
democrat conspicuously renounced feudalism, 
hereditary titles, and primogeniture, but he did 
not for a moment renounce business enterprise 
or the new privilege and the new serfdom to 
which it inevitably tended.” But 


Alexander Hamilton did not close his eyes to 
the “love of power” behind commerce. He never 
forgot that “men are ambitious, vindictive, and 
rapacious” —forever, that is to say, eager to form 
an oligarchy. And they do it, whether in commerce 
or in Communism, by holding the purse... . . That 
is why the men who love power will inevitably seek 
to hog atomic energy. By hogging it they can con- 
trol their kind. If it is freed, the chance of controlling 
society economically is gone..... The state is 
not.... necessarily an enemy of the individual. 
.... The point to grasp, surely, is that the state 
can be an instrument of freedom. But it must be 
a state in which no oligarchy has the whip hand. 

“Society” is not the state. It is another name for 
the interplay of the herd and the individual... . 
the real object of criticism must be the ambitious, 
vindictive, and rapacious men..... The society 
of which every free writer should be a servant ... . 
has to be referred through thick and thin to a norm 
outside the state and outside oligarchy, such as 
reverence for the individual human life. 


Throughout his reviews he salutes quality 
whenever he finds that reverence, even among 
scientists—psychologists talking of Human 
Nature and Enduring Peace, or Malinowski of 
Freedom and Civilization. And, in contrast, he 
offers three very fine commentaries, hitherto 
unprinted, on the degree of individualism allow- 
able in artists: on James Thurber, “Odd Man 
Out,” who achieves the secret life “without 
breaking with the tribe”; on James Joyce, 
conscious sinner and voluntary exile, still 
haunted by “‘intense loneliness, division, and 
separation,” and Nietzsche, self-exalted ‘Mis- 
fit as Superman.” “So long as criticism enter- 
tains Nietzsche’s fine boast, ‘I am morality and 
nothing else is morality,’ the simplest norms of 
literary judgment are in dispute. If Nietzsche 
opens the door wide to power it is the Napoleons 
of industry who walk up the red carpet, not 
pagan heroes.”’ Society is man’s means to an 
honest individual end, but “gregarious and 
social he has to be, if the self is not diseased.” 
Nietzsche more and Joyce less, both are diseased 
personalities. 

Plainly, it is not only because his father was a 
physician that Mr. Hackett likes Carl Binger’s 
The Doctor’s Job. This volume of psychosomatic 
wisdom reminds us that the era of specialists is 
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passing and that health is that “fearless and 
even joyous acceptance of life which marks ‘the 
free personality of one who is master of him- 
self’ ’’—in other words, a matter of the Whole 


Man. 
JEANNETTE H. FosTER 


School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Library Service to Business: Its Place in the Small 
City. By Marwan C. MANLEy. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1946. Pp. 72. 
$1.25. 

This brief treatment of public library service 
to business is addressed primarily to the chief 
librarian of a small community, with the definite 
purpose of inspiring such service. It emphasizes 
the psychological attitude which is the sine gua 
non needed for successful operation and makes 
this type of service seem a comparatively 
simple thing to achieve and maintain. It is sur- 
prising that there should be any question con- 
cerning the establishment of a business service, 
or of not considering it as essential as any other 
recognized library service, especially since such 
efforts are a potent “public relations” force. 

The book begins with the imaginative mus- 
ings of a small-town librarian who has been ex- 
posed to current thinking on the subject of a 
service for business and who is trying to fit the 
“pattern to the cloth.” She is reminded of the 
materials already available in her own reference 
department—but lost to business for lack of 
segregation. She realizes that businessmen and 
businesswomen are not peculiar animals but ra- 
ther represent father, brother, sister, and hus- 
band, and that many of their business informa- 
tion needs may be answered in sources already in 
her library. Only a slight change in arrangement 
of these materials and assignment of some per- 
sonnel to concentrate on business questions ap- 
pear necessary. The philosophy of the book may 
be determined from this statement: “‘Since busi- 
ness library service is only the adjustment of 
service to adults to provide information in rela- 
tion to their income needs, it requires emphasis 
on that aspect rather than much change in 
procedure.” 

Events are discussed which have accentuated 
the trend on the part of businessmen and busi- 
nesswomen to seek published information for 
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self-analysis, for news of developments in gov- 
ernment affairs and their relation to business, 
for specific help in business procedures such as 
accounting, market analysis, credit investiga- 
tions, and advertising, and for such personal 
business matters as taxes, investments, insur- 
ance, and other fields. 

Actual titles are given of various types of 
publications in which business information may 
be found: periodicals, trade directories, govern- 
ment documents, and services; as well as 
names of associations issuing readily available 
and significant sources of business information. 
There are brief notes given on the use of the 
data contained therein: e.g., an investment 
service as the point of departure for a study of a 
particular industry, followed up with periodicals 
covering that industry in order ¢o learn the cur- 
rent problems facing it and proceeding further 
with trade directories for an over-all picture of 
the size of companies in the field and their geo- 
graphic concentration. Likewise, the use of city 
directories, yearbooks, and professional directo- 
ries is cited as a means of ascertaining the busi- 
ness and social connections of individuals. 

The Appendix contains a well-chosen ‘‘Pur- 
chasing Guide for Small Libraries.” 

The purpose of the author—to promote wide 
consideration of business service in public 
libraries—is well presented. Certainly, any li- 
brary with a Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers, an atlas, a Who’s Who in 
America, a dictionary, a Wall Street Journal, a 
New York Times, a New York Journal of Com- 
merce, and a few of the horizontal type of busi- 
ness periodicals (Journal of Accountancy, Ad- 
vanced Management, Personnel, etc.), plus an 
informed, alert, and enthusiastic staff, can give 
some people in any community more business 
information service than they dreamed was 
available. Even a city or telephone directory 
and a World Almanac in the hands of an expert 
staff member can produce many surprises to 
the uninitiated. No attempt to minimize the 
significance of these facts would be justified. It 
could be misleading, however, if it resulted 
in the assumption that this is all there is to 
business library service. 

A distinction should be made between li- 
brary service of use to businessmen in their 
work or in matters affecting their personal busi- 
ness affairs and a service, resources for which 
are in the field of business information. 

To put business information in a class with 
law, medicine, architecture, engineering, or sci- 
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ence cannot be accomplished overnight. It re- 
quires more subject background on the part of 
personnel, more appropriation (for business 
services are costly) in the budget, more space, 
more co-operation from library administrations, 
more adjustments to ever changing needs than 
is implied in this book. 

Be that as it may, the author has given the 
subject a much-needed impetus which has al. 
ready borne fruit in the increasing number of 
attempts being made to consider or inaugurate 
business service in public libraries. 


Rose L. VORMELKER 


Business Information Bureau 
Cleveland Public Library 


Four Year Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore’s Public Library, 1942-1945. Balti- 
more: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1946. Pp. 
140. 


The appearance of this quadrennial survey of 
the activities of a great library is always an 
event of importance (at least to the authors), 
The amount of work required to produce a re- 
port of this scope and detail, based on a self- 
analysis of the operations of a great institution, 
is inconceivable to anyone who has not partici- 
pated both in the operations and in the analyses. 

In attempting to evaluate this report and 
those that have preceded it, the reviewer must 
keep in mind that this is a report to the Board of 
Trustees by the librarian and his staff. It is an 
attempt to tell the governing body how the 
professional staff has discharged its obligations 
during four difficult and momentous years. In 
spite of the fact that the report has been pub- 
lished and distributed to the citizens of Balti- 
more, it remains a detailed technical survey of 
operations prepared for a group of informed 
men who have been close to those operations 
throughout the period. For this reason, com- 


parison with other reports, such as The Power of 


Print, is impossible. However, this reviewer can 
not help but wish that the trustees had turned 
this material over to a capable publicist, with 
instructions to interpret it for the man in the 
street, in the shop, and in the factory." 

* This does not mean that the man in the street 
has not been told about the Enoch Pratt Library. 
The record of more than 1,600 exhibits and 3,600 
press notices in four years indicates great activity 
in that field. 
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In similar fashion, an evaluation of the 
library’s services during these years by other 
competent sociologists and educators would 
have real value. It would be interesting to note 
any differences in emphasis and interpretation 
of problems. Would an educator, other than a 
librarian, have emphasized more the enduring 
quality of the educational services which, al- 
though colored and adapted to the necessities of 
the war years, remained unchanging in their pri- 
mary objectives? Would a sociologist, other 
than a librarian, have emphasized more the 
continual penetration of the information and 
cultural services into individual and group life, 
perhaps as much because of the war as because 
of the library’s intent? 

This report follows the previously established 
pattern of an Introduction by the librarian, fol- 
lowed by reports of each of the departments and 
branches of the library, a total of thirty-two 
sections. It contains sixty-five statistical tables 
showing the holdings, the use, and the support 
of the library, for each unit of service, during 
the four years. 

There are several recurring themes: a tre- 
mendous staff turnover, which proved to be one 
of the major difficulties; a diminution, followed 
by an increase, in use, both in circulation and 
reference; a steady increase in financial support 
perhaps more than offset by increases in cost of 
operations; an increased adaptation by the 
library, under the stress of war, to its educa- 
tional and social role. Throughout the report 
the reader senses a desperate struggle on the 
part of the professional staff to keep the library 
moving under its own power and to keep their 
heads above water. Urgent demands, inade- 
quate and often untrained help, an increasing 
awareness of new things to do, of the greater 
role which the library might play in the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the city, prevented 
their jobs from being at all easy. Yet somehow 
the library grew in stature. It did to some extent 
control its own destiny and move toward its 
ultimate goals. 

In a sense, this report and the four that pre- 
cede it are the story of the public library 
movement in America during the last twenty 
years. Continually increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of its services, although 
hampered by lack of funds, by inadequate staff, 
and by lack of ability to define its job precisely 
and eloquently, the public library has moved 
into that wider area of usefulness which is to- 
day making it one of our most effective instru- 
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ments for insuring a democratic way of life in 
America. 
Paut HowarpD 
National Relations Office 
American Library Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Using Books and Libraries. By Etta V. ALp- 
RICH. Rev. ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. vii+88. $1.25. 


In a day when college registrations are 
higher than ever before, it is a virtual necessity 
that students be introduced to the most efficient 
use of books and college libraries. To that end 
this book has been written; now it is revised so 
that its appeal is directed to students of all 
institutions of higher learning. 

There are thirteen chapters in all, with con- 
sideration of subjects as varied as ‘““The Book”’ 
and “History and the Social Sciences.’’ The 
general remarks in the opening section, ‘‘Col- 
lege and University Libraries,” will undoubted- 
ly be useful to bewildered college freshman and 
blasé senior alike. The chapter called the 
“Classification and Arrangement of Books”’ ex- 
plains the Dewey Decimal System and the 
Cutter table of author numbers; a full under- 
standing of these methods of book-filing will 
assist the student to find his way in the stacks 
of any library. 

A study of the card catalog is so carefully 
worded and so replete with varied illustrations 
(including an elaborate explanation of a typical 
Library of Congress card) that all of the aura of 
mystery which seems to hover about the catalog 
should be dispelled. This surely is a most 
worth-while chapter. 

Reference books, dictionaries, yearbooks, 
and encyclopedias are examined in separate 
sections. The final study is ‘“‘Making a Bibliog- 
raphy,” with a sample book list appended. An 
Index and work sheets to be assigned to stu- 
dents round out the volume. 

The level of accuracy in the listing of book 
titles is very high. Only in the matter of ex- 
plaining how a library lists a periodical on the 
catalog card does this volume (on p. 23) fall 
short of the required thoroughness; there is also 
no pictorial illustration showing such an entry. 
It is not true, further, that the Readers’ Guide 
gives only month and year for Aélantic Monthly 
articles (p. 27); the information includes vol- 
ume and inclusive pagination as well. 
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As an introductory guide to the use of books 
and libraries, Miss Aldrich’s revised book must 
be ranked high. It is a work carefully done and 
clearly presented. 
THEODORE G. EHRSAM 
School of Commerce 
New York University 


Problems of Faculty Personnel. Compiled and 
edited by JoHN DALE RussELL. (‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administrative Offi- 
cers of Higher Institutions,” Vol. XVIII 
[1946].) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. Pp. 146. $2.00. (Planographed.) 


Every college administrator knows that there 
is a very serious shortage of teachers of college 
and university caliber, but not everyone has 
thought through the attendant problems care- 
fully. This shortage is probably the most serious 
problem now faced by institutions of higher 
learning, partly because it is so hard to solve 
properly, and partly because the expedients be- 
ing adopted are forcing a reconsideration of cer- 
tain established practices in higher education. 
In Problems of Faculty Personnel the authors 
point out the size and durability of the short- 
age, various alternatives and expedients in de- 
scending order of merit, and some of the new or 
increased troubles that will accompany the 
adoption of these various expedients. 

This volume does not replace the basic infor- 
mation in Cole’s standard Background for Col- 
lege Teaching (Farrar and Rinehart, 1940), for it 
is limited to the administrative approach alone, 
as opposed to Cole’s complete treatment, but is 
highly valuable as a supplement and an expan- 
sion of topics that were of relatively slight im- 
portance in 1940. Whether or not the individual 
librarian participates actively in the general 
administration and direction of his university, 
he must be familiar with the secondary effects of 
this shortage of competent faculty members, for 
these effects will permeate the university for 
several years and have very definite bearing on 
the role of the university library. This collection 
of papers is an excellent statement of the prob- 
lem. 

Following an introductory statement of the 
magnitude of the shortage if institutions should 
try to adhere firmly to pre-war standards of 
faculty and teaching, the central theme of the 
Institute is preceded, appropriately enough, by 
definitions of what various types of institutions 
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want in teachers. Two of these, on the college 
teacher and the graduate-school teacher, are 
particularly refreshing; likewise outstanding are 
the statements by Mr. Payne and Mr. Cooper 
on the value of research to the teacher. Both 
gentlemen recognize the dangers of overempha- 
sis, especially at present, but define research jp 
broad terms and point out succinctly and clear. 
ly the need for original and creative work. This 
value is in danger of being overlooked by ad. 
ministrators in the present crisis and during the 
present period of re-evaluation of teaching and 
research. 

The possible expedients for solving the teach- 
ing shortage are briefly: to reduce nonteaching 
duties of faculty members, to limit expansion of 
the curriculum, to increase class size and use 
more assistants for large classes, to increase the 
teaching load, and, finally, to use secondary- 
school teachers and graduate fellows. Nearly all 
institutions have adopted some of these alterna- 
tives, though, unfortunately, not always accord- 
ing to plan or in any clearly defined order of 
merit. It is painfully clear that the first two 
steps above cannot solve the problem alone: 
nevertheless, they should be the first steps taken 
in any institution. 

The net result of these changes in teaching 
personnel has been to focus as never before the 
attention of the college administration upon 
teaching and upon optimum class size. And 
class size itself leads inevitably back toward in- 
creased emphasis upon the techniques of suc- 
cessful teaching, for large classes impose special 
conditions and require special skills not familiar 
to many established teachers. All of the various 
methods for measuring successful teaching have 
been hauled out and scrutinized carefully, first, 
to see whether they are practicable, and, second, 
to see whether they can be used without in- 
fringing on the proper rights and privileges of 
the faculty member. If such an institute were 
held again today, more participants could speak 
from practical experience about the measure- 
ment and improvement of teaching ability and 
therefore could provide some working details 
that the individual administrator has had to 
work out himself. But probably the principles 
that were established would be the same. 

All of the speakers approach the problem of 
maintaining teaching standards very carefully, 
as well they might. No body, not even the most 
vigorous labor union, is more jealous of its tra- 
ditional and proper privileges than is a college 
faculty, and justifiably so. These privileges are, 
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for the most part, a safeguard for democratic 
education, a guaranty of academic freedom, 
anda sign of large and accepted responsibilities. 
These rights have been gained through many 
years, are embodied in laws or regulations, and 
are hallowed by time; individually, they have 
been gained through years of personal sacrifice 

in securing advanced education. Nevertheless, 

everybody is aware, and the librarian especially 

so, that there are varying levels of teaching abil- 

ity among any faculty even in normal times, 

and that improvement is possible for many in- 

dividuals. Yet the librarian alone should not 

succumb to temptation of a messianic kind and 

make any individual efforts at leadership in the 

improvement of instruction; he would be wiser 

to eschew any efforts to improve teaching on a 

personal basis. Teaching ability and interest in 

a subject are only part of an individual’s total 

personality, and total personality is not changed 

easily. 

However, all college administrators have 
been forced to pay considerable attention to the 
maintenance of teaching standards. As long as 
the various steps taken are designed primarily 
to improve teaching and not purely for adminis- 
trative purposes, no special difficulties should 
ensue. But if the administration approaches the 
problem primarily from the measurement angle, 
applies the measure to everybody, and uses the 
results for advancement in salary and rank, then 
troubles will follow. The danger of confusing the 
measurement of teaching with its improvement 
should be recognized and avoided as far as pos- 
sible. 

Training a new faculty member in teaching 
techniques when necessary should be a responsi- 
bility accepted by his own colleagues. The wise 
president or dean or department head can en- 
courage early recognition of the need for train- 
ing some of the newer teachers and can promote 
co-operative improvement, but he will encoun- 
ter serious opposition if he attempts to instal 
and use for administrative purposes any devices 
for surveying teaching not already in use in his 
institution. Recognition of the need for efforts 
to maintain teaching standards and a desire for 
improvement must come from within. It all boils 
down to the facts that good teaching is one as- 
pect of faculty morale, that professional growth 
must come from within and cannot be imposed 
from above, and that maintenance of teaching 
standards must be a co-operative venture within 
departments, in divisions, and in the institution 
as a whole. 
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For the librarian, this collection of papers 
indicates several facts. The librarian should en- 
courage interest in the problem of teaching 
standards and co-operate in every way possible 
and on every level with all effort to improve 
instruction. This does not mean that he should 
encourage recognition of library use as a tool of 
administrative evaluation. He should be aware 
that some of the new faculty members are seri- 
ously interested in finding themselves as teach- 
ers and he should be alert to point out to the fac- 
ulty as a whole, and to individuals, the various 
benefits that library facilities offer for improving 
and enriching instruction. He needs to provide 
raore nonbook materials suitable for use with 
large classes. He should realize that the increase 
in the size of classes strengthens the old reserve 
system, now frowned on by many educators. He 
must recognize that with larger classes the li- 
brary is more than ever responsible for helping 
to individualize instruction, and he should help 
the faculty see this also. Finally, he should be 
willing to point out the need for attention to 
teaching methods, if his institution lags in this 
respect, and should offer to co-operate with de- 
partments, deans, and the administration gen- 
erally when they show interest in the subject. 
With only four exceptions, the different pa- 
pers are of high merit, and there is surprisingly 
little disagreement among the various authors. 
The book is wholeheartedly recommended. 


ArTHUR M. McANALLY 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Graduate School Research and Publications. 
Edited by Epcar W. Knicut and AGATHA 
Boyp Apams. (“University of North Caro- 
lina Sesquicentennial Publications,” Louis 
R. Writson, Director.) Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
461. $4.00. 


Almost twenty years ago, Professor Fred- 
erick A. Ogg, in his Survey of Research in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences, wrote: 


The leadership in the new research movement in 
the South is traceable to one institution, and to 
certain men and women in it, namely, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The explanation of this 
leadership seems to be in an unusually keen appreci- 
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ation of the possibilities of service to the people of 
the State, in the presence in the faculty of many 
vigorous, ambitious, and productive scholars, and 
in liberal support of research interests by the ad- 
ministrative authorities, facilitated, no doubt, by 
the notable economic and industrial development 
which the State has of late experienced. 


Since Professor Ogg made these comments, 
the University of North Carolina has passed 
through nearly a decade of severe economic de- 
pression; had its research program interrupted 
for several years by the second World War; lost 
many outstanding faculty personalities by re- 
tirement, death, or to other institutions; and 
has seen at least three or four other southern 
universities develop high-caliber graduate 
schools. Nevertheless, North Carolina continues 
to occupy a unique position, a liberal force 
whose influence has permeated not only the 
educational field but much of the South’s 
economic and social system. : 

In the volume under review—one of a series 
to mark the university’s sesquicentennial—are 
chronicled the rise and growth of the Graduate 
School and related agencies. Following the pat- 
tern of nearly all other American universities, 
little work of graduate character was offered by 
North Carolina until the present century. Some 
interest in research and advanced study was 
evident several decades earlier, but essentially 
the Graduate School at North Carolina has been 
a development of the last forty-five years, and 
especially the last generation. 

The Knight-Adams compilation opens with 
an excellent historical account of the Graduate 
School by its present dean, W. W. Pierson, who 
traces the beginnings of graduate instruction in 
the institution and its expansion to about 1944. 
Following his statement, in a section entitled 


“Resources for Research,” are five chapters 
dealing with the background and existing statys 
of activities which bear directly on the univer. 
sity’s research program. These contributions 
written in each case by persons closely associ, 
ated with the subject under consideration, per. 
tain to the library, research laboratories, learned 
journals, learned societies, and permanent insti. 
tutes, all of which have been noteworthy factors 
in the work accomplished at North Caroling 

William T. Couch, former director of the 
University of North Carolina Press and now 
holding a similar position at the University of 
Chicago, adds a stimulating discussion of re. 
gional publishing, devoted principally to a his. 
torical sketch of the University of North Caro. 
lina Press since its organization twenty-five 
years ago, but also offering some incisive re. 
marks on the place of a university press in 
higher education. 

The concluding section, ‘Research and Pyb. 
lication,” filling considerably more than one. 
half the volume, lists in detail publications of 
the faculty, administrative officers, and other 
staff members, from the beginning of the univer. 
sity in the eighteenth century to date. An at- 
tempt has been made at completeness, and the 
bibliography is perhaps open to criticism on 
that point because of the vast amount of ephem- 
eral material of slight value included, yet it may 
be well to have the full record available. Cer. 
tainly it provides an ideal guide for evaluating 
the productivity of a large group of scholars 
over a long period of time. 

Altogether the work forms a useful addition 
to the history of advanced study and research 
in the United States. 

RoBErt B. Dowys 
University of Illinois 
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The Administration of Higher Institutions under 
Changing Conditions. Compiled and edited by 
Norman Burns. (“Proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions,” Vol. XIX.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. Pp. v+g91. $2.00. (Plano- 
graphed.) 

American Missionary Association Archives in Fisk 
University Library. By ARNA BONTEMPsS. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Fisk University Library, 1947. Pp. 
[12.] $0.20. 

And Call It Peace. By MARSHALL KNApPPEN. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. viii+ 
213. $3.00. 

The Armed Services and Adult Education. By CyriL 
0. HouLe, ELBERT W. Burr, THomas H. Ham- 
ILTON, and JOHN R. YALE for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1947. Pp. xv-+257. $3.00. 

A Baptist Bibliography: Being a Register of Printed 
Material by and about Baptists; Including Works 
Written against the Baptists. Section A. Edited by 
Epwarp C. Starr. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Jud- 
son Press for the Samuel Colgate Baptist His- 
torical Collection, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N.Y., 1947. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

Betler Teaching through Use of Current Materials: A 
Report on an Eighteen-Month Study in English, 
Science, and Social Studies Classes by California 
Council on Improvement of Instruction, January, 
1946, to June, 1947. Prepared by Lucren Kin- 
ney and REGINALD BELL. Stanford, Cal.: Stan- 
ford University School of Education, 1947. 
Pp. 24. 

Blake: Songs of Innocence & of Experience, 1704. 
(“Albion Facsimiles,”” No. 1.) London: Falcon 
Press; New York: United Book Guild, 1947. Pp. 
[58]. $1.25. 

Books and a Community: A Report by the Chief Li- 
brarian on the Work of the Hammersmith Public 
Libraries during the Seven Years Ending 31st 
March, 1946, to Which Have Been Added Certain 
Statistics for the Year 1946-47. London: Metro- 
politan Borough of Hammersmith Public Li- 
braries, 1947. Pp. 28. 

“Books for All: The Regional Library Program in 
Tennessee, January :940—June 1947.”” By CaTH- 
ERINE ZEALBERG. Nashville, Tenn.: State De- 
partment of Education, 1947. Pp. viii+73. 
(Mimeographed.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching: Forty-Second Annual Report, 1946-47. 

New York, 1947. Pp. 136. 
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Charles Baudelaire: Intimate Journals. Translated by 
CHRISTOPHER IsHERWOOD; Introduction by 
W. H. Aupen. Hollywood, Cal.: Marcel Rodd, 
1947- Pp. 128. $3.00. 

Charles Spurgeon Johnson: A Bibliography. Com- 
piled by the Starr or Fisk University Li- 
BRARY, and issued on the occasion of Dr. John- 
son’s inauguration as president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, November 7, 1947. Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk 
University Library, 1947. Pp. 16. $0.20. 

The Chronicles of the Sesquicentennial. Edited with a 
Foreword by Louts R. Witson. (“University of 
North Carolina Sesquicentennial Publications.’’) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. Pp. viiit+ 349. $4.00. 

The Cultural Approach: Another Way in Internation- 
al Relations. By Ruta Emtty McMurry and 
Muna Lee. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. x+ 280. $3.50. 

Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. By SAMUEL M. Goopan for the 
Commission on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1947. Pp. x+ 101. $1.25. 

Drawing by Seeing: A New Development in the Teach- 
ing of the Visual Arts through the Training of Per- 
ception. By Hoyt L. SHerman. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1947. Pp. ix+ 
77. $2.50. 

The Edward L. Bernays Collection on Public Rela- 
tions. New York: New York Public Library, 
1947. Pp. 17. 

The Foundations of Library Management: Organi- 
zation from the Administrative Angle. By R. F. M. 
ImMELMAN. Cape Town, 1947. Pp. 61. 6s. 

Free Trade—Free W orld. By OSWALD GARRISON VIL- 
LARD. New York: Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, 1947. Pp. x +278. $3.00. 

From Papyrus to Print: A Bibliographical Miscel- 
lany. By GeorGE HERBERT BUSHNELL. London: 
Grafton & Co., 1947. Pp. 218. 15s. 

Funk & Wagnalls Standard Handbook of Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions. By James C. FER- 
NALD. Rev. ed. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 

1947. Pp. ix+515. $3.00. 

Golden Multitudes. By FRANK LUTHER Mott. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xi+357. $5.00. 

Government and Mass Communications: A Report from 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 2 vols. 

By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xvii+468; vi+829. 
$7.50. 

Grierson on Documentary. Edited and compiled by 
ForsytH Harpy. With American notes by 
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RICHARD GRIFFITH and Mary Losey. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. x+324. 
$3.75. 

i k for Clubwomen. Compiled by Montcom- 
ERY COUNTY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
and PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE EXTENSION 
SERVICES. State College: Pennsylvania State 
College, 1947. Pp. 184. $1.50. 

A History of the Council on Books in Wartime, 1942- 
1946. New York: [R. R. Bowker Co.], 1946. Pp. 
126. $1.00. 

How To Interpret Social Welfare: A Study Course in 
Public Relations. By HELEN Copy BAKER and 
Mary Swain Rovutzagn. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 141. $2.50. 

International Relations: A Selection of Current Read- 
ings, Nos. 1 & 2 (February, June 1947). Prepared 
by the INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS DrvisIoNn, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
(““M.I1.T. Publications in International Affairs.’’) 
Cambridge: Technology Press, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1947. Pp. xi+272; ix+ 
265. No. 1: $1.75; No. 2: $1.50. 

Library Handbook: Louisiana State University. Com- 
piled by Guy R. Lyte. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University, 1947. Pp. 12. 

Love and War in the Middle English Romances. By 
MarGaret Aptum Gist. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. ix+ 214. 
$4.00. 

Modern Man and the Liberal Arts: Critical Essays. 
By Francis Nertson. New York: Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1947. Pp. 339. $3.50. 

Modern Nationalism and Religion. By SALO Witt- 


MAYER Baron. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949, 
Pp. xii+363. $5.00. 

The Neighborhood Unit Plan: Its Spread and Accept 
ance. A Selected Bibliography with Inter pretating 
Comments. Compiled by James Dautr for Socig] 
Work Year Book Department. New York: Ryg. 
sell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 91. $1.00. 

“The New York State Library: Report of a Survey.” 
By Keyes D. and ANDREW D. Ospogy, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1947. Pp. 46. (Mimeo. 
graphed.) 

On a Darkling Plain: The Art and Thought of Thomas 
Hardy. By Harvey Curtis WEBSTER. Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. x+ag, 
$3.50. 

One Hundred Years Ago: American Writing of 18g, 
Edited by James PLaysTeD Woop. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1947. Pp. xxiv+s18, 
$5.00. 

Pedro de Valdivia, Conquistador of Chile. By Ina 
STEVENSON WELDON VERNON. (University of 
Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies, 
“Latin-American Studies,’’ No. III.) Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1946. Pp. 193. $2.25. 

Promoting Personal and Social Development through 
Reading. Compiled and edited by Wriutaw §. 
Gray. (“Proceedings of the Annual Confereng 
on Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 
1947, Vol. IX; “Supplementary Educational 
Monographs,” No. 64.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. viii+ 236. $2.00. 

Social Denmark: A Survey of the Danish Social Legis. 
lation. Edited and published by Socratt Ts 
SKRIFT COPENHAGEN, 1947. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1947. Pp. xv+475. $6.00. 
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